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I am glad to Know that the Utkal University of Culture is 
publishing a compilation of papers presented 6y eminent academicians, 
researchers, schotfars and intellectuals in the National Seminar on “Tribal 
Culture in Transition” organized by the University on the 25 & 26 
March, 2000, I am sure the compilation will be of immense help to those 


who are engaged in bringing Tribal Culture to the lime fight. 


I wish the noble endeavour of the University all success. 
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PREFACE 


The Tribal World is called the Fourth World. By separating them 
from the three worlds, the developed, the semi-developed and the 
developing, the tribals are further marginalised and kept away from 
the development debate. 


The tribals of India are constantly in transition. Whether it is by 
the Dravidians or by the Aryans, they are pushed into inhospitable 
regions. Once the modern greedy ‘civilised’? people locating precious 
coal and oil, metals and materials, jungles and waterfalls, precious and 
semi-precious stones, under and above their land, they are dispossessed. 
Whether it is for building large bunds for irrigation or electricity 
generation, or for exploiting the deep woods and granite quarries, they 
are left face to face with the animals on the one hand and the more 
ferocious civilisations on the other. They are unhoused, deculturised 
and left at the mercy of hostile forces to wither away. In the name of 
joining the main stream, they are expected to be assimilated and join 
the lowest rung of the hierarchical! societies. 


The Utkal University of Culture organised a seminar to focus on 
the plight of a significant slice of population of Orissa to discuss the 
fate of these hapless people in transition. We were fortunate to have a 
scholar like Prof. B.K.Ray Burman with his life-long experience to 
show us the way. By and large we had scholars from the region to test 
their sensitivity about these people and their culture. The result is now 
put before a larger audience. If it sensitises some people to the problem 
of tribals constantly in transition, then indeed that will accelerate the 
momentum towards their all-round development. 


/3. HN skal 


Vice-Chancellor 
Utkal University of Culture 
Bhubaneswar 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tribals are called the First Nation in Canada, the Aborigines in 
Australia, Autochthonous groups in different parts of the world and 
scheduled tribes in India. Most American Indians are kept in 
reservations. In India, they are dispersed from their habitats in 
inhospitable areas in the name of development. Nowhere in the world 
are they given a chance to live with dignity and advance at their own 
pace. They are now termed the Fourth World. 


Tribal is often considered as a homogeneous nomeneclature in spite 
of their ethnic, economic, social and environmental differences. These 
factors are not taken into consideration with planning for their 
development. Their right to their land is not recognised. Their civil 
rights are trampled and: the non-tribal ones are imposed upon them. 
Being constantly violated, their cultures are expected to commit suicide 
and get assimilated with the so-called main stream. 


Their forest cover is destroyed. They stand face to face, with the 
animals on the one hand and more ferocious ‘civilisations’ on the other. 
Their autonomy is systematically eroded. From self-sufficiency in food, 
they have been made dependent for food and water on the outside world. 
Instead of remaining food gatherers and food producers for themselves, 
they gather and produce food for outsiders. They are infested with new 
diseases. Often, for no fault of theirs, they are labelled habitual 
offenders and are punished. 


Their communal ownership of land, communal life style, 
consensual legal system and joint management of property are 
systematically destroyed. Their Council of Elders is replaced by feuding 
power structures.-Their traditional customs and traditions are branded 
as outdated and discarded. 


These are the people on whom the intellectuals live. Seminars and 
workshops are held. The concerns of the Utkal University of Culture 
are more sensitive in this regard. The papers presented in a seminar 
are now put before a wider audience with the hope that they will 
sensitise the middle class educated about the plight of these people. 
The middle class intellectuals have been both a blockade and the 
vanguard of revolutions all over the world. If it stirs the conscience of 
some, then the University will be amply rewarded. 


Debi Prasanna Pattanayak 
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NATIONAL SEMINAR ON 
‘TRIBAL CULTURE IN TRANSITION”®”’ 


Inaugural Session: 


The National Seminar on ‘Tribal Culture in Transition’ organised 
by Utkal University of Culture, Bhubaneswar, in collaboration with 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore, was held at Hotel Prachi, 
Bhubaneswar on 25th and 26th March, 2000. The seminar was spread 
over 3 sessions, namely Inaugural, Business Session-I and Business 
Session-II. 


The Inaugural Session in the forenoon of 25th March was graced 
by Hon'ble Minister Shri Ramkrishna Patnaik, Minister of Finance, 
Planning and Co-ordination, Orissa as Chief Guest and Hon'ble 
Minister, Shri Bijoyshree Routray of Tourism and Culture Department, 
as Guest of Honour. Besides, former Minister of Culture, Shri Prasad 
Harichandan, who had outstanding contribution in the founding of the 
University during the previous administration, was also present as 
Guest of Honour. The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bimalendu Mohanty 
presided over the session while the keynote address was delivered by 
Prof. B.K. Roy Burman, Hony. Fellow, Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, New Delhi. 


The ceremonial part was marked by symbolic lighting of lamp and 
invocation which was in the form of a hymn to Goddess Bhavani 
composed by Adi Sankaracharya and rendered by students of Odissi 
Research Centre, Bhubaneswar. This created a solemn atmosphere of 
purity of purpose and dedication. 


The Vice-Chancellor Dr. Mohanty in his initial remarks focused 
on the rationale of the seminars. He gave a rapid history of tribal culture 
down the ages and emphasised the deep nexus between tribal culture 
and Indian civilization, more particularly the culture of Orissa. Time 
has come, he pointed out, to give close attention to. changes which 
have been occurring in the tribal world and their problems in the context 
of socio-economic development paradigm. He warmly welcomed the 
Chief Guest, Guest of Honour, eminent scholars and delegates and 
wished success to their deliberations. 
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Prof. Debi Prasanna Patnaik, the illustrious Linguist and 
intellectual, formally welcomed all participants and guests. He drew 
attention to the distinction gained by the newly founded University of 
Culture. It was remarkable that innovative subjects like Socio- 
Linguistics, South Asian Studies and Culture Studies have already been 
introduced for teaching to take a holistic view of culture vis-a-vis the 
culture reality of the tribals in Orissa. 


Shri Prasad Harichandan, former Minister of Culture, said that 
tribal people are an integral part of our civilization. He referred to 
myths and ancient lores where tribals have been referred to as Nisada 
and Kirata and especially mentioned about Shringa Berapur in Central 
india where we had the Ramayan story of Sabari offering the berries 
to Shri Ramachandra. In Mahabharat, there is mention of the tribals 
3s also in Ashoka's Rock edicts. Our multi-ethnicity in the pluralistic 
society in India imposes further responsibilities. With industrialisation 
and urbanisation, new dimensions have been added to tribal culture. 
in the midst of large scale changes, the life of some tribals who are 
stiil at subsistence level should not be lost sight of. 


Shri Bjjoyshnree Routray, Minister of Culture appreciated the value 
>f the topic and said that tribal culture has manifested in manifold 
forms 2nd shapes which are no longer isolated. Changes have been 
caused by protective discrimination and planned intervention of the 
‘Government agencies and all these need to be carefully documented. 


Hon'bie Minister Shri.R.K. Patnaik talked at length touching upon 
tne puranic heritage and the possibilities of study of tribal culture. The 
tribal world is an autonomous world. Many things are to be learnt from 
the tribals such as house patterns and tribal architecture. Transition is 
due to outside imposition as well as inner dynamics. He cited an 
example of the Gonda celebrating Muhurrum festival. So far as Orissa 
is concerned, we have the culture of the Lord Jagannath, which owes 
its origin to the tribal deity 'Nilamadhab'. Daru Debata (Wooden Image) 


epitomizes the unique culture of Orissa which transcends caste and 
creed barriers. 


Though the state is passing through financial difficulties, 
patronisation will come up from the Govt. to the new University. Its 
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relevant research contributions are expected to benefit the people. 
Finally, Dr. Bidyut Samal, Professor of the University gave a vote of 
thanks. He thanked all individuals and groups, students, faculties and 
other agencies. He thanked the delegations, eminent guests, without 
whose contribution and cooperation the seminar, a maiden intellectual 
venture, would not have been successful. 


NATIONAL SEMINAR 
Business Session- I 


Prof. B.K. Roy Burman in his keynote address presented his theme 
paper on "Tribal Culture in Transition". While defining the theme he 
dilated upon the concept of tribes in transition and its diverse 
approaches including the nominalistic, evolutionary and normative. 
While speaking of culture, he analysed the diverse patterns of 
relationship with social and physical environment centering life support 
activities and adapting to technological changes. The cultural transition, 
he said, is an adaptive process which can take place in an oscillating 
manner in the same society and can also take place synchronously in 
different societies in different historical-ecological and techno- 
economic context. He also analysed multidimensional and value- 
oriented societies and spoke of qualitative indicators of socio-economic 
culture changes of the tribals. He apprised the members with relevant 
data pertaining to census findings and spoke at length about the 
development paradigm. He emphasised on the process of change and 
continuity and referred to predatory human nature. According to him 
cultural appropriation is not superior to the culture of cooperation. 


Prof. Roy Burman's discourse raised responses from Prof. 
K.K.Mohanty, Prof. B.N. Singh, Prof. M.M. Patnaik and Ms. Manidipa 
Patnaik. Prof. Roy Burman clarified the doubts. 


The first academic session commenced with presentation of a paper 
titled Socio-linguistic Perspectives of Culture in Transition by Dr. 
Jennifer Bayer of CLIL, Mysore. In her paper she focused on the culture 
of tribals and how language is a significant feature of culture, cultural 
change and social identity. While speaking on the basic philosophy of 
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technology to influence change, she was of the opinion that the 
advances of technology might deliver the wrong message. She, 
however, suggested that appropriate developmental strategies should 
be adopted and should be directed by the planners to conserve 
community culture in their basic form and their Socio-linguistic 
identity. She clarified certain doubts raised by Dr. A.C. Sahoo and Dr. 
Charuchndra Panigrahi. 


In the post-lunch session Mr. P.L. Varma in his paper highlited 
that the transition is not merely migration from one place to another or 
from one culture to another. Its focus lies in financial autonomy. He 
was, however, of the opinion that transition is more perceptible in urban 
pockets than in remote interiors. 


Dr. A.K. Chatterjee of Indian Museum presented a paper titled 
"Significance of Tribal Art in Indian Culture", He pointed out that 
socio-religious values generated various facets in tribal art as most of 
the tribal art objects were meant for votive offerings. He suggested 
that researchers having knowledge in tribal societies will be the best 
evaluators of tribal art objects. 


This study, he said, should be holistic and the surveys made by 
the museum would be of considerable help to scholars. The role of 
trained anthropologists would be of great use. Variant tribal music and 
dance forms along with a strong oral literature would be simultaneously 

. studied while assessing the fascinating art objects of tribals. 


Ms Saheeda Ansari in her paper titled "Mesolithic life of South- 
Central Ganga Valley-an enthno-archaeological perspective", spoke 
about her own observation as she conducted an extensive study in the 
districts of Allahabad, and Pratap Garh of Uttar Pradesh. She talked 
about tribal settlement patterns which reflected the natural environment, 
the level of technology of which the builders operated and various 
institutions of social interaction and control, which the culture 
maintained. Her exhaustive paper dealt with the strategic locations, 
dwelling structures, household materials, storage bins, basketry, 
techniques of hunting, fishing, food gathering and agriculture, tools 


and tillage, etc. In her paper she also analysed varied mortuary 
practices, ethno-medicines, etc. 
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Dr. Alok Kanungo, Deptt. of Archaeology, Deccan College. Pune, 
presented a paper on ‘Glass beads in Indian Archaeology-an ethno- 
archaeological orientation’. He gave a historical background of the 
manufacture of glass beads which he pointed out, were nearly of 745 
types. These beads were manufactured in Papa Naidupet near Tiruapti 
and the Bonda, Juanga and Kutia Kandha women were in the habit of 
using them. 


Dr. Srish Patel, a scholar of Anthropology, in his paper.on 
‘Tradition and Transition in the Juang Pirha of Keonjhar district in 
Orissa’, outlined the impact of change in traditional lifestyle of the 
primitive Juangas of Keonjhar. He said, they are still preserving their 
age-old values, ethnicity, norms and traditions. The change, he felt, 
was according to the general will of the community conforming to the 
dynamics of change. Some of the changes, he pointed out, are seen in 
how the Juang community leadership discouraged change in dance, 
use of beads, child marriage and at the same time introduced sarees 
for women and escort to women while going to market. 


Prof. A.K. Danda in his paper on ‘Tribal Transformation’ spoke 
how techno-cultural efficiency has affected transformation. He 
classified the tribals according to the livelihood patterns such as food 
gathering, hunting, fishing, tending animals, shifting cultivation, settled 
cultivation, practising trade and wage earning. The change, he said, 
was from undifferentiated economy to well-differentiated economy, 
which had a bearing on land involvement. He has also referred to tribal 
restlessness on account of their non-involvement in Socio-economic 
politics. While referring to restlessness, he pointed out its global 
characteristics, new identity delineation for political purpose and 
emergency of nation-state cultural system. He was of firm opinion that 
though the political system of boundary was defined, the cultural system 
of boundary was yet to be defined. 


The first session concluded with thanks to the President of the 
session Prof. (Dr.) L.K.Mahapatra, former Prof. of Anthropology, Utkal 
University, who in his presidential remarks voiced his disquiet over 
.various tribal plans and subplans sponsored by Government as they 
failed to achieve the desired result and proper re-orientation. 
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26 March 2000 


The second academic session was chaired by Sri Jagadananda of 
CYSD, an NGO of Bhubaneswar. The first paper was presented by Dr. 
Sarad Kulkarani entitled "Tribal Development-Myth and Reality". 
Dr.Kulkarni, while referring to development, analysed the new 
economic policies and their adverse impact on tribal communities. He 
deplored that the tribal communities in India have not been properly 
defined in the perspective of their not being homogenous and being 
placed at different socio-economic educational levels. He also referred 
to caste people's strategy to become tribals obviously for availing 
Government sponsored benefits. He was sharp in his criticism about 
the forest laws which alienated the tribal land, and he regretted that 
immature development strategy is responsible for displacement of 
tribals from their natural habitat. The Acts pertaining to forest 
legislation, wild life, land settlement, bio-diversity, plantation, etc. 
were mostly against the interest of tribals. 


Prof. K.K. Mohanti, former Prof. of Anthropology, presented a 
paper entitled, "Tribal Society in the context of development 
intervention". While lauding the development strategies for 
infrastructure development, growth of literacy, and effecting attitudinal 
changes, Dr. Mohanty expressed his concern over the plethora of 
disadvantages such as high magnitude of displacement, land alienation, 
marginalisation, abject poverty, etc. He referred to Nehruvian approach 
which ensured that tribals would have the right to enjoy their natural 
environment and would not lose command over resources. 
Unfortunately in post-independence India growth-oriented economy, 
economic development, resources development and sustainable 
development were given high priority without making provision for 
basic sustenance and freedom from servitude. He said that it is nice to 
think globally but it would be more prudent to act locally. 


Mrs. Deepali Danda in her paper about ‘‘Women in Transition in 
Andaman Island’’ referred particularly to the Jarwas and said how the 
women in particular were falling victims to biological and cultural 
crisis. The whole culture of the Jarwas and the general equilibrium in 
the society was highly disturbed. She said that the tribal women there 
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are now confined to home, health and children. Mr. Ranganathan 
interacting to the paper accepted the change but did not subscribe to 
the view that women's rights have been seriously curtailed. Dr.D.P. 
Pattanayak in his rejoinder made it clear that development must be 
free from colonial process. Prof. Roy Burman in his rejoinder again 
emphasised that the state should denounce all facets of colonial system, 
some of which were still in vogue. He criticised Govt. proposal of 
dispossession of land beyond a particular altitude. The project 
displacement, he said, which started from the 40s has landed in 
deprivation of tribal population. Dr. Roy Burman emphasised effective 
implementation of joint-forest benefit programme and resolutions of 
the Bio-diversity convention. 


The second Session evolved a lot of responses from participants. 
Mr.Jagadananda in response to papers presented in the house 
commented that the paradigm of development should revolve around 
positive growth. We have made terrific progress in the last millennium. 
But one fifth of the global population are still struggling below the 
poverty line. He expressed his concern that the whole growth-centrea 
development led to displacement, migration and marginalisation of the 
iribals. People-centric development was not founded on economic 
development models. Development policy should aim at the real 
development of the tribes and be need-oriented. It is high time to change 
from the beneficiary-centric to participatory-centric approacn. Right 
to resources including minor forest produce should be reaffirmed and 
for them a social mobilisation along with a supporting system of the 
civil society, social groups and administrators was of great relevance. 


In the prelude to valedictory session after the tea break, Prof. A.K. 
Danda chaired a brief paper reading session. In this session, the 
following delegates presented a resume of their papers: 


1. Mr. Ranganathan - The Jarwas of the Andaman 
Island and their Changing 
Culture. 
23. Dr. Suresh Kumar - Festivals related 
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3. Dr. Manmath Kundu - Continuity and Change in the 
Behaviour patterns of Edu- 
cated Tribals- some personal 
encounters. 


4. Dr. P.K. Mishra - Persistence and Change 
among the Kandh tribes of 
Orissa. 


wn 


Ms. Sheela Mohapatra - Educational Development of 
the Juangs. 


6. Dr. Srish Patel - Communication Incompatibil- 
ity and Socio-economic De- 
velopment of the Tribals of 
Orissa. 


7. Ms.Ranjita Kothal - Balance between Decay and 
Preservation. 


8. Mr. R.K.‘Sahoo CYSD - 


Dr. P.L.Verma made oral presentation on issues related to tribal 
development. 


Valedictory Session 


The Valedictory Session commenced with the arrival of Chief 
Guest, Shri Sarat Kumar Kar, Hon'ble Speaker of Orissa Legislative 
Assembly and Guest of Honour, Shri Mangala Kishan, Hon'ble Minister 
for SC & ST Development, Minorities and Backward Welfare. 
Dr. B. Mohanty, Vice-Chancellor, while welcoming the guests to the 
Seminar introduced the guests to the participants. After initial remarks 
by him, the Chief Rapporteur, Prof. S.N. Mohanty was requested to 
present in brief a report of the inaugural ceremony and Prof. R.K. 
Mishra about the academic session. The Guest of Honour, Hon'ble 
Minister, Shri Mangala Kishan spoke passionably about the persisting 
problems of the tribals in India even fifty-two years after Independence. 
He deplored that the tribal population is in the decline. There are 62 
tribal communities in Orissa who are not homogeneous in their living 
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patterns and cultural outfits. The uppermost problem, the Minister said, 
is about the survival of tribal communities and their varied cultural 
life. He also pointed out the outstanding cooperation exhibited by the 
tribals of India in respecting the Constitution and sharing life with 
others. He pointed out that the existence of the tribals was on the 
crossroads when India is being globalised and subscribing to 
multinational economy. In a fervent appeal, the Guest of Honour 
solicited love and respect and genuine neighbourhood feelings from 
the caste people and hoped that all sincere attempts should be made to 
extend unreserved brotherhood to the tribals. 


The Chief Guest, Speaker of Orissa Legislative Assembly, Shri 
Sarat Kumar Kar referring to multi-lingualism and multi-ethnicity in 
the pluralistic society of India, opined that the Oriya culture is in 
transition which encompassed the culture of its people including the 
tribals. The tribal community, he said, is like the prince of Denmark, 
Hamlet Without them and without their culture the Utkal University 
of Culture would not justify its existence. Referring to the former Chief 
Minister and statesman Late Shri Biju Patnaik, he pointed out how 
Biju Babu encouraged tribal women and supported their movement for 
prohibition. The Hon'ble Speaker emphasised the relevance of carrying 
out more researches on various aspects of tribal life and monitoring 
significant changes which were taking place. 


Dr. Bimalendu Mohanty, Vice-Chancellor of Utkal University of 
Culture in his presidential speech reiterated the commitment of the 
University to open up new avenues for in-depth studies of tribal 
community in India and in Orissa in particular. He shared his concern 
with the Guest of Honour and the valued suggestions given by him. 


Dr. Jenifer M. Bayer thanked the Honourable Guests, delegates 
and the authorities of Utkal University of Culture for sponsoring the 
Seminar jointly with CIIL, Mysore. 


With that the two-day old programme came to an end. It was widely 
felt that the Seminar would be a springboard of further studies, 


exploration and actions in its chosen area. 
. 


* 
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TRIBAL CULTURE IN TRANSITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT PARADIGM 
(Keynote address) 


B.K. Roy Burman 


Conceptualisation of tribe, culture and transition 


Restatement of the concepts relating to tribe, culture and transition 
is necessary for drawing up alternative development paradigms. 


Among diverse approaches in conceptualising tribe, the 
nominalistic, evolutionary, structural and normative approaches would 
be briefly mentioned here. 


The nominalistic approach is found in Winick's Dictionary of 
Anthropology where tirbe has been defined as a 'social group' usually 
with a definite area, dialect, cultural homogeneity and unifying social 
organisation. There is hardly any community anywhere in the world 
which could be considered as tribal in terms of the foregoing criteria. 
Particularly the concept of cultural homogeneity requires closer look. 
Sahlins (1998: VII) considers tribe to be an ethnographic heritage from 
neolithic times. Tribal peoples and cultures are, according to him, 
evolutionary advances beyond the cultural capacity of hunter; while 
kinship plays the central role in tribal formation, it is not based solely 
on kinship. Religion, age-grade association and military organisation 
are frequently associated with it. While territorial domains are 
associated with tribes, territoriality is embedded in society rather than 
territory serving as the basis of organisation of society. With obvious 
ethnocentric bias and basically evolutionary orientation, Godelier 
(1977) writes that with the industrial or post-industrial West at the 
polar end or close to it, the primitive social formation constitutes the 
laggards in the evolutionary scheme of social organisation. Pathy 
(1988:1) points out that while this evolutionary framework may perhaps 
fit into the modernist paradigm of gemeinschaft (intimate community) 
giving way to gesellschaft (impersonal society), it is not necessarily 
so. It is common empirical experience that tribal communities claim 
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prerogative in respect of certain physical space as an extension of their 
social space. The link is rooted in ontology and ethics of the concerned 
communities, rather than organisation of political power for exclusive 
control of the resources of the delineated space (Read 1964 p23). 
Looked in this way, tribes are 'regulated anarchies' as Max Weber puts 
it (Weber 1978). This is an inherently structural approach. 


Structural approach is more explicit when Beteille (1968 p300) 
draws attention to the fact that while the general definition of tribe 
provided by Ellman Service and Marshall Sahlins are embedded in an 
evolutionary framework, underlying their classification is the 
dichotomy between state and non-state societies. Beteille however 
observes that non-state social entities are not of the same kind, they 
are divided into bands, tribes, and chiefdoms. If one makes a futuristic 
projection, non-state societies may take many other forms. As I see it, 
even today there are indications of the states in the highly industrialised 
countries being turned into executive front of the multinational 
corporate bodies. At the same time faced with the possibility of 
ecological disaster as a sequel to relentless exploitation of the 
endowments of nature and of social anomie and cynical drift towards 
existential meaninglessness on the part of individuals; there are also 
signs of the world society struggling to free itself to the paralytic grip 
of hegmons in diverse forms and turning itself into a non-state 
companionate-value oriented chain of self-regulated local communities 
with oscillating primacy between territoriality on the one hand and 
historical-axiological compact on the other. 


Meaning of culture - diverse patterns of relationship with 
social and physical environments centering life support 
activities adapting to technological changes 


While discussing culture, anthropologists generally start with 
quoting E.B. Tylor who observed "culture or civilization is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, customs or 
any other capabilities or habits acquired by man as a member of 
society". Besides Tylor regarded material objects as essential part of 
culture. Central to the foregoing definition is the idea that culture is a 
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learned phenomenon. In the history of thought this was a significant 
challenge to unmitigated racists who invariably linked human action 
to their racial origin. But by including material objects as essential 
part of culture Tylor apparently paves the way of having an evolutionary 
view of culture. It is an uncontestable fact that material objects move 
from sophistication to sophistication through addition and subtraction 
and/or realignment of their attributes. Thus based on Tylor's 
formulation one can take an elitist stance in respect of culture. But 
when it comes to social organisation it is generally ethnocentric bias 
which marks one culture type as superior to another. For instance one 
would be blindly egocentric to say that ‘‘culture of appropriation’? 
which goes with capitalist form of globalistation is superior to " culture 


of sharing and reciprocity” generally found among many tribal and 
analogous peoples. 


G.C. Pande has moved towards giving further depth to the meaning 
of culture when he says "the awareness of culture begins with the 
discrimination of the ideal and the actual of what is appropriate of an 
ideal order which constitutes a worthy end or goal of man's authentic 
seeking. The ideal is not given or importunate like the actual, limiting 
human freedom. Since freedom lies in voluntary choice of ends worthy 
of realisation "Said (1993) is more direct in his projection of culture. 
In his words" Culture palliates, if it does not altogether neutralise the 
ravages of modern aggressive, mercantile and brutalising urban 
existence". The formulations of Pande and Said seem to be in line with 
the distinction made by Edward Sapir (1924) between genuine culture 
and spurious culture by pointing out that "genuine culture is integrated 
and meaningful to the individual, whereas non-genuine culture is 
atomised and personally meaningless, since it fails to satisfy the 
individual's desire for complete participation in his social culture". 
These formulations however do not indicate what is the source of 
individual's seeking to identify with the society's culture and how 
elements of spuriousness enter into the culturescape of a society. For 


getting an answer to this question one has to delve to some extent into 
human nature. 


In the last part of the Sth century BC the Greek philosopher 
Democritus presented a world-view marked by mechanical-materialism 
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to explain the society-individual relationship. Though not directly or 
indirectly, he seems to have anticipated Hobbes who in the 17th century 
(1588-1679) asserted that neither animals nor humans are social 
creatures by nature; it was in their nature to fight rather than cooperate; 
it was of all against all. Social life came into existence to alleviate 
human's continual fear (Roy Burman 1994 p 194-196). This in a way 
is the root of power-centric world-view that informs much of social 
science discourse. More or less in the same wave-length, liberalism 
thinker like John Stuart Mill postulates first an a-social, independent, 
disconnected set of actors who later found a need for society and state. 
In contradistinction to this perspective and more or less in the same 
line as Marx and some of the anarchist thinkers, Gandhi assumes the 
essentiial social character of humans. Both for Gandhi and Marx society 
arises not to protect the individual against other individuals but to fulfil 
their essential nature. 


This perspective can be termed as companionate value-centric 
compact among humans. One wonders whether dynamics of culture 
can be treated to a dialectical relationship between power-centric world 
veiw related to one aspect of human nature and companionate value- 
centric world related to another aspect of human nature. 


Meaning of cultural transition 


The analytical frame presented here suggests that all cultures and 
not only tribal cultures are all the time in transition. This transition is 
neither towards a teleological end; nor is it a random process in a tabula, 
rasa. It is an adaptive process which can take place in an oscillating 
manner in the same society in diverse settings in different time frames. 
It can also take place synchronously in different societies in different 
historical-ecological and techno-economic context, with a locus of shift 
in the alignment of social organisational, techno-economic and ethical 
commitments of the individuals and the collectivities that constitute 
the society whose boundary again may be frequently in a flux. Looked 
in this way, anthropologically the concept of transition is a loaded term 
without much real content in the long-range horizon of humanscape. It 
is not transition of cultures but patterns of intra-societal and inter-social 
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relations, and also cognitive and ethical disposition of the societies 
around life supporting endowments of nature that one is to look for in 
a holistic manner. 


Types of societies in terms of multi-dimensional relations 
and value orientation 


It is obvious from the epistemological framework presented here 
that the traditional anthropological classification of human societies 
as hunting-gathering, patoral nomads, settled agriculturalists, industrial 
workers and so on reflects a fragmented approach to reality. The 
underlying assumption in traditional approach is that the predominant 
occupation generates specific forms of social relations and its 
ideological underpinnings and world view. 


But this line of thinking does not take care of the relationship 
with nature and of the total sociopolitical milieu in which particular 
predominant occupation exists (Pathy 1982:23-24). The primal hunting 
and gathering communities were by and large dependent on unstable 
convivial and ingratiating mode of livelihood; today many of them can 
be found as linked up with predatory mode of livelihood. Similarly 
early slash and burn agricultural societies were marked by more stable 
convivial ingratiating mode of livelihood. The settled agriculturists 
were having convival custodial mode of livelihood; the peasants 
involved in market economy moved towards convivial-predatory mode 
of livelihood. The colonial industrial societies established 
predominance of predatory saptral mode of livelihood and today when 
existence of life on the planet has become problematic, the highly 
industrialised and post-industrial societies are pushing ahead demiurgic 
schizophrenic multilayered but hidden predatory mode of livelihood 


with a tendency to bring the whole humanity within its ambit (Roy 
Burman 1994: 11) 


Quantitative indicators of economic, culture and social 
change of the tribal peoples Population and distribution. 


In 1991, the scheduled Tribes (STs) constituted 8.08 per cent of 
the total population of the India. Except for two States of Haryana and 
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Punjab and three Union Territories namely Chandigarh, Delhi and 
Pondicheri they are found in all States and Union territories of the 
country. If examined at taluk and village cluster level, there is almost 
a contiguous belt of tribal peoples from Thane district of Maharastra 
to Tengnoupal district of Manipur. Some of the tribes in NE India have 
their counter-parts in Bangladesh, Myanmar, Thailand, Lass, 
Kampuchea and South-West and West China. Skirting the Himalayla, 
people of analogous social structures occupy mountainous and pastoral 
lands up to the western boundary of Asia beyond. In fact, with small 
breaks mountainous peoples with analogous social attributes in some 
respects are found even in Europe upto habital the proto-Dravidian 
speaking Basque people ‘in the Pyrrenese mountain of South-West 
France and North-East Spain. Thus, there is almost a contiguous belt 
from Indian Ocean, Pacific Ocean rim to the Atlantic Ocean. In recent 
decades, thanks to modern communication technoogy and initative of 
international organisations, institutional networks have come into 
existence among all these peoples. In place of the old phenomenon of 
so-called isolation, tribal and analogues communities are perhaps the 
most well connected peoples in the present world. Its geopolitical 
impliacation for the 21st century is obvious. 


Percentage distribution of Scheduled Tribes at the State 
and Union Territory level in 1991. 


Madhya Pradesh, with 22.23 per cent of the total ST populatioin 
of the country has the hightest concentration of this category of 
population. In this State the STs constitute 23.27 per cent of the State 
population. In Orissa, though the STs contitute 22.23 per cent of the 
population, they are only 10.38 per cent of the total ST population of 
the country. The only other State having more than ten per cent of the 
total triabal population of the country is Maharastra (10.80 per cent). 


Urbanisation among the STs in 1991 


In 1991, 7.39 per cent of the tribal population lived in urban areas. 
At the State and UT level, highest extent of urbanization was found to 
have taken place in Goa (76.33 per cent), followed by Lakshadeep 
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(55.41 per cent), Mizoram (45.21 per cent) and 21.60 per cent in Daman 
and Diu. In other States and UTs it varied from 1.21 per cent in Tripura, 
2.48 per cent in Himachal, 3.21 per cent in Dadra and Nagar Haveli, 
3.38 per cent in Assam, 3.49 per cent in Kerala to 14.94 per cent in 
Karnataka, 13.56 per cent in Meghalaya 12.47 per cent in Maharastra, 
12.64 in Nagaland and 12.01 per cent in Tamil Nadu. Gender 
distirbution on the whole shows parity, implying that by and large urban 
migration or urban habitation of the tribal peoples has taken place with 
family as the unit. Individual migration has not significantly affected 
sex ratio among the urban tribals. 


Trend in participation in the working force. 


In 1991 census 37.64 per cent of the total population of India were 
enumerated as workers. The corresponding figure among the STs, was 
24.03 per cent. Percentage distribution of the workers among the 
general population in 1981 and 1971 were 36.70% and 34.17% 
respectively. The corresponding figures among the STs were 42.54% 
and 38.47% respectively. 


The foregoing figures show consistent trend of increase in the 
participation rates in the working force among the general population. 
In case of the STs a fluctuating trend is noticeable.It declined during 
1971 to 1981 and again went up during 1981-91, close to the level of 
1971. It is also to be noted that notwithstanding fluctuating trend the 
participation rate'in the working force among STs has always ramained 
higher than that among the general population. For getting the insight 
about the possible implication of this trend it is proposed to examine 
percetgage distribution of ST workers by industrial categories. 


Industrial categories during 1971-1991 


In 1991 census 54.50 per cent of the tribal workers were 
enumerated as cultivators, 32.69% as agricultural labourers and 12.81% 
as other workers. The corresponding figures in 1981 were 54.43%, 
32.67% and 12.90% respectively. The figures in 1971 were 
57.56%,33.04 % and 9.40% respectively. It is thus found that during 
1971-81 there had been a sharp decline in the percentage of cultivators, 
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slight decline in the percentage of agricultural labourers also and a 
sharp rise in the percentage of "other workers". During 1981-91 there 
was a marginal rise in the percentage of both cultivators and agricultural 
labourers and a visible decline in the percentage of other workers. 


The data seem to suggest that during the 1970s there was a 
successful attempt to encourage the working force to shift from 
agricultural sector to non-agricultrual sector. Proportionately more 
cultivators took to non-agricultural activities. But during the 1980s, 
this attempt at diversification could not be sustained. Some of them, 
particularly cultivators, who had moved to non-agricultural sector 
reverted to their activity as cultivators; but at least a small number 
slided down to the position of agricultural labour. 


Literacy rate 


In 1961, the number of literates as percent of the total population 
of India (inclusive of the age group 0-4) was 24.04, in case of the STs 
it was only 8.5. The corresponding figures in the subsequent censuses 
were 29.5 and 11.5, (1971); 36.2 and 16.4 (1981) and 42.8 and 23.0 
(1991). From the foregoing figures the rates of progress of literacy 
among the total population and the STs are computed as follows: 


Year Total Population Scheduled Tribe 
1961-71 22.0% 30.1% 
1971-81 22.7% 42.6% 
1981-91 18.2% 40.2% 


It is obvious that literacy is progressing at a much faster rate among 
STs than among the total population. However, it is important to note 
that the rate of progress had slowed down both among general 
population and the STs during 1980s. It has been noted earlier that 
during the 1980s diversification of occupation among the STs had also 
suffered a setback. It requires to be examined whether this phenomenon, 
and the decline in rate of progress in literacy are related. 


Distribution of the literates by education level 


In 1961 among the ST literates as much as 73.67% had not even 
crossed the primary level, 2.63% had crossed primary level but not 
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matriculation or school final; only 4.70% were matriculate and above. 
The corresponding figures among the general population were 62.96%, 
29.24 and 6.43%. 


In 1971, 39.65 per cent of the ST literates were below primary 
level; 56.98% were primary or junior basic and only 3.37% were matric 
and above. Among the literate general population 32.70% were below 


primary, 55.77 % were primary or junior basic and 13.56% were matric 
and above. 


In 1981, among the ST literates 49.97% were below primary, 
41.38% were primary and junior and 8.65% were matric and above; 
whereas among the literate general population, 32.12% were below 
primary, 47,73% were primary and junior basic and 20.15% were matric 
and above. 


The 1991 census data showing distribution of the ST literates by 
educational level! are not yet available 


The foregoing data show that while compared to the general 
population, progress in literacy rate of the STs has been faster although 
progress in higher education rate has been slower. This, however, may 
mean that the social base of the literates has broadened and also that 
education-related stratification is taking place at a higher rate among 
the general population than among the ST population 


Language and creative literature 


In 1961 census about 50 per cent of the tribal population were 
enumerated as speaking their ancestral language as mother tongue. 
Another about 15 per cent spoke the tribal languages as second 
language. It speakes of the vitality of many of the tribal languages of 
India that even in 1991 census almost entire population of some of the 
major tribes retained their respective ancestral languages as mother 
tongue. This is particularly true of the Santal and the Ho of East India 
and of most of the tribes of North East India. The Kurukh, Munda and 
Kharia languages are having somewhat less vigorous existence. The 
survival rate of the ancestral language of the tribes of West India and 
South India is rather low. 
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With vigorous persistence of some of the tribal languages two other 
phenomena are associated. First is the urge to have a distinct script 
other than the script of the region. Thus, the Santals have gone in for 
at least three scripts, apart from Dev Nagri, Bengali, Oriya and Roman 
scripts. The Hos, Savaras and Oraons also have attempted to develop 
separate scripts of their own. Recently an attempt has been made by an 
employee of the Tribal Welfare Department of Kerala to develop a 
common script for the tribes of the State. 


Among the Bodos and the Tripuris of NE India the script issue 
became the focal point of a political storm. The Tripuris have succeeded 
to get political recognition of their script called kokborok, for 
production of textbooks in their own language discarding the Bengali 
script. The Bodos have got Assamese script replaced by Dev Nagri 
script for their text books. A section of the militant Boda are however 
pressing for replacing Dev Nagri by Roman script. 


More interesting is the efflorence of creative literature in recent 
decades in different tribal languages, particularly of East and North- 
East India. In early 1950s there were hardly a dozen published books 
in Bodo language, now they claim to have around 4000 books. Indira 
Gandhi Rastriya Manav Sangrahalaya, Bhopal has a collection of 
around 500 books in this language. In fact, in a brief drive lasting for 
about 3 months, the. Snagrahalaya could collect about 4000 books in 
about 50 tribal languages. Many of these books are fictions, poems, 
dramas, political tracts, religio-philosophical discourses and so on. My 
estimate is that there are at least 2000 published books in different 
tribal languages of India. 


Revival of traditional religions 


In 1961 census 89.39% of the Scheduled Tribe people were 
enumerated as Hindus, 5.53% as Christians and 5.07% as followers of 
other religions. In 1971 census 87.21% were Hindus, 6.58% were 
Christians and 6.19% got themselves enumerated as followers of other 
religions. In 1981, 87.25% were enumerated as Hindus, 6.99% as 
Christians and 4.76% as followers of other religions. The 1981 data on 
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religion are however based on data relating to the head of the household 
and not on individual slips. Hence the 1981 data are not strictly 
comparable with those of 1961 and 1971. 


The data related to religion-claims of the tribals in 1991 are not 
yet available. But 1991 data on the number of persons professing 
religions like Sarna or Swarna, Sari Dharam, etc are available. 


Among the Hos of Orissa claimants of other religions were Zero 
in 1961; they were 12.79% in 1971; in 1981 they further rose to 17.63%. 
During 1961-71, there was a decline in the percentage of those Mundas 
who claimed to be either Hindus or Christians , correspondingly there 
was a remarkable rise of those who claimed to profess ‘other religion'. 
The percentage of Christian Mundas came down from 26.23 to 25.71 
and that of Hindus from 53.73% to 48.57% . During 1971-81 
Christianity retrieved the ground marginally, but Hinduism could not. 
The claimant of other religions were 20.02% in 1961, 27.70% in 1971 
and 26.72% in 1981. 


Most spectacular is the trend among the Santals of Orissa. While 
percentage of Christian Santals showed a marginal rise in successive 
censuses, 0.01% in 1961 to 0.07% in 1971 and 0.35% in 1981, the 
percentage of the claimants of 'other religions' went up to a heady height 
from the base of 0.34 in 1961 to 13.49% in 1971 and 46.23% in 1981. 


As already mentioned, while many of the names of ‘other religions 
are same as the names of the respective tribes, some like Sari Dharam, 
Sarna or Swarna, Jaher are names adopted by specific tribes. In 1981 
Sarna Dharam was adopted by 221991 tribal persons and Swarna 
Dharam was adopted by 1291178 persons; the corresponding figures 
were 380001 and 1820468 in1991. Bhil and Gonda as names of religions 
of some sections of the population of respective tribes of Gujarat, 
Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan occur for the first time in 
1991 census. 


Andhra Pradesh provides a picture which does not fall in line with 
that in the rest of the country. During 1961,1971 and 1981 censuses, 
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there had been consistent decline in the percentage of tribal peoples 
professing to be Christians and consistent rise in the percentage of 
those claiming to be Hindus or practitioners of other religions. 


The foregoing quantitative indicators do not reflect the qualitative 
changes in many parts of the country, even those tribals who profess 
to be Hindus or Christians retain many of their traditions and customs 
in the matters of nuptiality, food taboos, tribal rituals, special ties with 
totems and so on. These constitute essential parts of their identity 
assertion and are considered as culture markers. 


Development Paradigm 


Ecological degradation, resource dispossession and social 
dislocation have disenchanted many peoples- tribal and non-tribal. It 
is now generally recognised that technological sophistication by itself 
does not constitute the essential core development. There is a quest 
for relevant technology to be operated in relevant institutional context. 


From the data furnished about trend of participation in working 
force by industrial categories, the fragile nature of the effort of shift 
from agricultural sector to non-agricultural sector comes out. Available 
studies show that to a large extent in tribal areas, the failure is related 
to hiatus in the recognition of de jure rights and de facto rights in respect 
of land and land based resources. The Govt. on India Committee on 
Land and Tribals has held the continuation of colonial legal 
epistemology of res nullius and terra nullius responsible for the same. 
In a recent seminar Soli Sorabjee, Attorney General of India, seemed 
inclined to think on the same line. The first step towards new 
development paradigm should start with swapping the colonial legacies 
in legal epistemology. Till this is done, most of the tribal areas in the 
country will remain in turmoil under the banner of the militants of 
different hues including the naxalites in the central tribal belt. The 
second step must be respect for the identity markers like ancestral 
language, mother-tongue, adequate and appropriate educational 
planning and work-right planning. In addition to all these, importance 
of respect for cultural right including right to dignity of faiths and 
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professions of the peoples at every level cannot be over emphasised. 
All these imply that the old paternalistic approach towards the tribal 
peoples must give way to partnership approach. One of the implications 
of this is that the task of securing intellectual property rights of the 
tribal peoples in respect of the knowledge system and practices which 
have enabled them to maintain the bio-diversity of their habitats for 
centuries should be taken up in all earnestness on an emergency basis 
at the country level, as well as the international level. The task of re- 
examination of the special institutional frameworks, like the fifth 
schedule and the sixth schedule of the Constitution should be taken up 
with involvement of expert and just bureaucratic lease holders, and 
should be carried out by following democratic procedure of informed 
interaction with the peoples of all walks of life. These strategic aspects, 
if taken care of, other matters which are ancillary to these will get 
corrected at the time of operationalising the same, if of course, such 
operations are carried out with people's participation and partnership. 


©, 
** 
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SOCIO-LINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVES OF 
CULTURES IN TRANSITION 


Jennifer Bayer 


1. Introduction: 


Bharat, was originally the land of Hinduism where many cultures 
and faiths, ways of life, dress and food habits, traditions and rituals, 
were united. Different Indian religions and sects were like petals of 
one flower. It is now the land of many religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Sikhism, Islam, Christianity, with many sects, and varying 
tribal religious beliefs. The four major language families: The Indo- 
Aryan, the Dravidian, the Tibeto-Burman and the Austro-Asiatic, 
promote multi-lingual and multi-cultural diversity. Respect for the 
different which co-existed in cultural harmony are now threatened. 


The Indian political, economic and socio-cultural contexts occur 
under conditions of a multi-structural whole. Its economy revolves 
around agriculture where feudal, pre-capitalist and capitalist structures 
co-exist. Its political system is the manifestation of the local panchayat 
system with a combination of international political systems. Its socio- 
cultural make-up is the combination of grass root and global Traditions. 
Its Industry is a spectrum, ranging from Giant Information Technology 
Conglomerates to Tiny-Sector. Its legal system spans the gambit of 
local panchayat system, tribal customary laws- the district, the state, 
the high and the supreme court. Its people are composite groups, a 
combination of caste and class, of 'jatis' and 'non-jatis’. 


In this setting where collective sharing of cultures contradict 
collective rights and group identities, a discussion on cultures in 
transition is bound to encounter complexities. 


The aim of this paper is to focus on aspects of changes taking 
place among the tribal communities in India. Implicit in the presentation 
is changing cultural patterns resulting from the advancing tenets of 
globalization. Culture in any society is dynamic, influenced by bi- 
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directional contact through language, education and religious practice. 
Language encompasses a group's cultural practices which is complex 
and varying across social groups. Therefore, this paper will focus on 


language change occurring in units of activity in selected tribal 
communities in India. 


For ages India's tribal population lived in isolation and not 
participated in main-stream socio-economic development. Even 
amongst tribal communities, inter-communication was restricted. For 
example, in Nagaland, due to inter-village and inter-clan feuds, tribes 
live in proximity yet isolated from one another. The feud is carried 
over to the present time, when none of the tribal languages is acceptable 
for wider communication. Even the lingua franca- Nagamese lost out 
to English, the latter being accepted as the state official language. 


2. The concept of ‘'culture' 


Culture is, assuredly, a perplexing phenomenon- ubiquitous in 
presence, complex in detail, and as such overwhelming and 
incomprehensible in its totality and in its intricacy. Any attempts to 
grasp it all in analysis will, therefore, be frustrated from the beginning 
to end". (Wuthnow et al. 1987, p. 71) 


Jenks (1993) discussed the concept of culture as a four-fold 
typology. Culture as defined in his fourth point is what is relevant in 
present-day cultural practices and to the present theme of the Seminar. 


"Culture as a social category: culture regarded as the 
whole way of life of people: 


This is the pluralist and potentially democratic sense of the concept 
that has come to be the zone of concern within sociology and 


anthropology and latterly, within a more localized sense, cultural 
studies." (Jenks, 1993, p 11-12) 


Culture is a collective way of life of a people. Social groups either 
live in geographic and cultural isolation or, flows between different 
cultural events in different context are bound to happen because of 
population explosion, natural calamities and the ‘'push-pull' factors 
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between the rural and the urban. Therefore, the complexity of socio- 
cultural change in the Indian context is enormous. 


3. The Concept of ‘tribal’ 


Emeneau (1996) has identified several features of "“tribalism"”, 
where there is stress on kinship as the over-riding factor in the unit's 
organization; reliance on swidden (‘slash-and-burn’) agricultural 
economy; fondness for the pleasure of the senses... In food, alcoholic 
drinks, sex, song or dance (i.e., at funerals, ritual occasions) etc. 
Hinduism on the other hand consists of communities belonging to ' 
jatis' identifiable through their different value systems and generally 
void of asceticism. The ‘tribals’ are outside the Sanskritic system of 
written codes of Hinduism, they are not ‘jatis'. They are, however, not 
in opposition to one another but are a cultural continuum, i.e. either a 
pure tribal, or a pure jati or take on jati characteristics under pressure 
from the Sanskritic tradition. 


For example, based on Areal factor, tribes living in isolated hilly 
areas are 'non-jatis'. The Badagas who were a jati people where they 
came to the Niligiris in the 15th century and then adopted tribal 
characteristics are non-jatis. 


As per 1991 census, 8.8% of the total population of India is tribal, 
93.8% are rural and 6.20% are urbanized. Of the 623 tribal 
communities, 123 (19.47) are monolingual. Tribal bilingualism is rural 
whereas non-tribal bilingualism is urban. The shift to non-tribal mother 
tongue has increased from 51% (1971) to 58% (1981). Tribals in India 
originate from five language families, i.e. Andamanese, Austro-Asiatic, 
Dravidian, Indo-Aryan and Tibeto-Burman. It is also important to point 
out that tribals who belong to different language families live in distinct 
geographic settings. For example, in South Orissa there are languages 
that originate from the Central Dravidian family, Austro-Asiatic 
(Munda) family and the Indo-Aryan. In the Jharkhand area languages 
are from the Indo-Aryan, North Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic. 


Tirbals in India live in the following five territories: 
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a. The Himalayan belt: 


(Assam, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Manipur, 
Mizoram, Tripura, hills of Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh) 


b. Central India : 


Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh. 55% of the total 
tribal population of India live in this belt. 


c. Western India: 
Rajasthan, Maharashrtra, Gujarat, Goa, Dadra and Nagar Haveli. 
d. The Dravidian region: 


Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 
e. Andaman, Nicobar and Lakshadweep islands: 


4. Language is a significant feature of culture 


The grammar of a language is essentially a culturally significant 
unit of behaviour. Within the cognitive world of a group, its 
terminological system is encoded and decoded. When shift in language 
takes place, reference to the standard symbolic system of the culture 
shifts. Kinship terms, both address and reference, is an example so 
also is personal names (Frake, 1980). If we consider words for birds , 
the Brazilian Indian tribe has no generic word for 'parrot' but they have 
names for many sub-species of parrots. The concept 'to cross'/dattu/ in 
Kannada has several contextual meanings in Jenu Kuruba, i.e., 'to cross'’, 
' to climb down’, 'jump', etc. Among the several small tribes, the 
‘concept' for ‘'color' and 'numerals' is limited to their eco-system. 
Similarly, concepts for land, animals, plants, soil, wind, weather, social 
relations and supernatural are different. 


5. Language and Social Identity 


Language and ethnic identity are significant cultural parameters 
in the life-style of its speakers. Mahapatra (1980) discussing ethnic 
identity and language shows that in most cases ethnicity is the primary 
focus of group identity and that language and identity are co-extensive, 
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or one is derivative of the other. There are tribal groups in India like 
the Malto speaking Paharia of the Santal Parganas who are specifically 
defined as belonging to a particular ethnic group. " The Paharia 
identifies himself as "en malen", "I am the language speaking man", 
and rejects others as "ah gohel", "he is a different language speaking 
outsider". In other words, every individual is bound and attached by 
birth to language, kin relationships, religion, and social practices to a 
collectivity and is thus influenced by social norms and social values. 


6. Language change in contact situations 


Extensive research conducted among these groups indicate that 
"distinct and seemingly strange grammars of various tribal languages 
are little windows through which we can see a distinct and different 
mode of perceiving and conceiving the world...by these speech 
communities":(Abbi, 1996). Influenced by contact situations these 
groups have evolved ways and means to adopt and adapt to on-going 
change. Tribal diversity seen as complex has resulted in processes of 
convergence, with the major languages and vice-versa. Pilot-Raichoor's 
study of the verb stem of Badaga of the Niligiris (1996), shows that 
contrary to the theory of dominant language the language power, is 
influenced by neighbouring tribal languages and not that of Kannada, 
the dominant language. Mohanty (1996) discusses aspects of contact 
and convergence of phonological aspects, i.e., the loss of /o/ in Kui, 
Sora and Oriya. Israel (1996) shows morphological changes in the case 
of Kui with Oriya as a result of language contact. Annamalai (1996) 
discussing the linguistic diversity of India cites the example of Jenu 
Kuruba, a dialect of Kannada, and Irula and Badaga in Niligiris and 
points out that in a dialect-language-continuum it is difficult to 
distinguish boundaries between tribal and non-tribal languages. Singh 
(1996) shows how traditional occupations, such as hunting and 
gathering have reduced by 44%. Terrace and settled cultivation have 
increased, suggesting that they are settling down as peasants. 
Khubchandani (1996) points out that tribes of the central belt of India, 
overpowered by the major regional languages, use their mother tongue 
only at home. On the other hand language shift is arrested in the tribes 
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from the Tibeto-Burman areas of the north-east due to political 
movements for autonomous political power in the region. 


Frake points out "any verbal response which conforms to the 
phonology and grammar of a language is necessarily a culturally 
significant unit of behaviour... which ultimately is applicable to the 
‘semantic’ analysis of the same". Therefore, language shift necessarily 
entails culture change. 


7. Social pressures that cause change 


The causes for changes could be complex. In multilingual, pluri- 
cultural societies like India, because of the pressure of the dominant, 
small linguistic groups show inferiority complex towards their language 
and culture. Some are even unwilling to reveal the name of their 
language. Haimendorf (1982) observes that in Orissa, many prayers 
and magical formulae are spoken in Oriya by the Bonda tribe, as the 
Bondas think it proper that deities and spirits be addressed in a ‘superior 
language'. Khubchandani (1996) characterizes features of differential 
social pressures that cause groups to maintain or shift their ancestral 
languages. They are: 


1. Strong tendency to maintain tribal language identity. 
2. Coexistence of tribal and non-tribal languages. 


3. Overwhelming tendency to shift ancestral tribal mother tongue 
in favour of non-triba!l language. 


4. Least resistance by tribal languages in favour of dominant 
language(s) 


If one delves further into the reasons for such trends, one can posit 
political and economic stimulants that reactivate identity assertion 
among some tribes who have access to such forces. For example, in 
reference to point 1 above, Khubchandani cites the tribal groups in the 
north-east which are culturally and linguistically heterogeneous, who 
are literate and vocal about their linguistic and cultural rights, so much 
so that they have achieved their demands of socio-political autonomy. 
For point 4 above, the states in the South, UP, Gujarat, Daman and 
Diu are cited, where tribal communities are illiterate, and their voice 
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is still in the wilderness and thus they have merged with the dominant 
groups. Therefore the statement that "under compulsions of joining 
the mainstream small cultures submit to pressures of assimilation "need 
to be re-examined. Assimilation is most likely because of the access 
to unlimited resources of one group compared to the limited resources 
of the other. The illiterate and economically backward tribes have no 
resources to assert their linguistic and cultural consciousness and 
therefor are subdued to change. 


8. Language shift initiates culture change 


The political situation in 1947 led to the partition of India. Sindhi 
Hindus fled from the Sind and scattered across India, unlike the West 
Punjab and East Bengal, who had a geographic entity to live in. They 
spoke Sindhi at home but had to adopt the local languages in other 
domains. In the process it has led to total geographic and cultural 
displacement leading to language loss. "Whereas the Bengali and 
Punjabi culture and languages continue to thrive uninterruptedly in 
Indian Bengal and Punjab, there is no geographic Sind where the Sindhi 
language and culture can find succor and sustenance. Consequently, a 
thousand year history of language development and literary activity 
came to a virtual stop, since the speakers of Sindhi were scattered all 
over India, perceived everywhere as 'outsiders' as distinct from the 
sons of the soil. Many specific Sindhi variants of the sub-Hindu culture 
have been taken over by local Hindu variants: (Daswani, 2000) The 
present linguistic scenario is that Sindhis are illiterate in Sindhi and 
their culture is Hinduised. 


The Parsis in India survive as a religious and cultural group but 
have lost their region and language. The Tibetans, who recently 
migrated from the Tibetan linguistic area to a non-Tibetan one, maintain 
a distinct religious and cultural identity. Process of change in the tribal 
languages and cultures are similar to the non-tribal situation. 


Tribal leaders in the northerast are concerned about the fact that 
tribal languages still remain undeveloped and that "the language of 
the dominant culture is being forcibly imposed upon the minority tribal 
groups... in Assam, tribals, such as the Bodos and Karbis are being 
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compelled to study Assamese in schools and colleges; the Tripu:i. 
tribals such as the Tripuris and Reangs are compelled to study Bengali; 
the Manipur tribals such as the Nagas and Kukis are being compelled 
to study Meiteilon": (Shishak, 1992) 


As Pattanyak (2000) points out, "Multilingual societies not only 
provide multiple choices, but also multiple solutions, the home 
languages have been neglected. The intimate and the proximate have 
been ignored. And in this tug of war between the one and the many, 
tribal development is stunted". In efforts to globalize, the local need 
not be ignored. 


9. Increase in the level of literacy intensifies change 


Comparison of the levels of literacy in 1971 and 1991 helps to 
make generalizations of changes occurring among the tribal 
communities. 


All India: the rate of literacy has been decreased from 11.30% to 
8.08%. It could mean that literate individuals and groups have changed 
their socio-linguistic identity. 


The trends can be broken down into the categories mentioned by 
Khubchandani as below: 


I. Tribal communities in the following states retain their ancestral 
mother tongues. The rate of literacy is as follows: 


1971 1991 
a. Manipur 28.71 34.41 
b. Meghalaya 26.45 85.53 
c. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 17.85 9.54 


The rate of literacy has tremendously increased in (a) and (b), but 
has lowered in (c). It has helped trigger reassertion of their identity. 
Aggarwal points out how the Meitei speakers in Manipur are fighting 
their case to re-use the Meitei script in place of the Bengali script. In 


Meghalaya, the schooling through the Khasi language is already 
possible upto the University level. 
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II. A high per cent of tribals retain mother tongue in the following 
states. The rate of literacy is as follows: 


a. Nagaland 24.01 87.70 
b. Mizoram - 94.75 
c. Tripura 15.03 30.95 
d. Arunachal 5.20 66.66 
e. Assam 26.03 12.83 
e. Dadra & Haveli 8.90 78.99 


Except Assam where the rate of literacy has lowered, which can 
be attributed to tribal group unrest in the state, it has increased in the 
rest of the states. These linguistic groups are against the dominance of 
Assamese. 


In Sikkim, Bihar and West Bengal between 25-40 per cent claim a 
non-tribal mother tongue. The rate of literacy is as follows: 


a. Sikkim - 22.36 
b. Bihar 11.64 7.66 
c. West Bengal 8.92 5,60 


In Sikkim it can be attributed to the reassertion of tribal identity. 
In Bihar and West Bengal the rate has decreased, which can mean that 
they have adopted the state language. 


III. States in he central belt and Himachal Pradesh, between 40- 
75% claim a non-tribal mother tongue as socio-political forces subdue 
retention of the ancestral language. The rate of literacy is as follows: 


a. Orissa 9.46 22.21 
b. Madhya Pradesh 7.62 23.27 
c. Maharashtra 11.74 9.27 
d. Rajasthan 6.47 12.44 


e. Himachal Pradesh 15.89 4.22 
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The scene clearly indicates trends in language shift. 


IV. The group in the south, west-coast and UP show least resistance 
to shift to the dominant languages. 


a. Andhra Pradesh 5.34 6.31 
b. Tamil Nadu 9.02 1.03 
c. Kerala 25.72 1.10 
d. Uttar Pradesh 15.59 0.21 


The scene in Kerala and Uttar Pradesh is significant and indicates 
shift emerging. 


Higher literacy among the tribal groups indicates individuals and 
group development. It, however, introduces traces of inferiority in their 
sociolingusistic heritage, the impact of which is reflected in their 
inhibitions to reveal their identify. 


10. Advance in technology delivers the wrong message 


The basic philosophy of technology is to influence cultural change. 
The breakthrough that television medium has brought about is that it 
relays Indian and non-Indian cultural philosophies as indicators of 
globalization. To relay similar programs to reach the interior hilly tracts 
of tribal communities in the name of development is to consciously 
instill social discontent and inferiority of their culture. It will act as 
model images to imitate which can lead to identity crisis and change. 


The television in India is a source to globalising the major Indian 
languages. Societal pressure for services through major languages may 
have a homogenizing effect on the nonstandard dialects and sociolects. 
Urbanization and regional development has caused a stir in the nature 
of language change. Ishtiaq (1999) through spatial explanations, 
linguistic and social descriptions provides social, economic and 
political dimensions of changing linguistic identities resulting in 
language shift among the tribal population in India that is leading to 
assimilation into the majority culture. The Korkus of the Khandwa 
Tehsil have made a complete shift to Nimadi, a regional dialect of 
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Hindi with no intention to revive their traditional languages. "The 
people consider themselves superior to those Korkus who have retained 
their traditional linguistic identity and live in the Hersud Tehsil". 
Researchers on the tribal languages indicate trends of shift from their 
home language to the dominant language. While the process of shift in 
language is occurring due to migration from the rural to the urban areas, 
and language contact of the rural on the broders of the urban, the role 
of television is expected to play as a significant factor in sociolinguistic 
change. 


11. Institutioinal efforts to conserve cultures 


The UNESCO has over the years argued that respect for the culture 
and identity of people is an important element in any viable approach 
to people centred development. We experience a rapidly changing 
world-view caught in the throes of unmatched globalization where 
individual group identity is emerging as a result of self-awareness and 
pride in their culture, which is a source to empowerment. The cultural 
rootednees of people in their respective societies, heritage and living 
culture will promote economic development. Therefore, a smooth 
transition from the local to the regional, national and international 
carries with it ways to conserve and amplify expressions of values and 
heritage:(Dine 1999). 


World bodies such as the United Nations and the UNESCO are 
keen that all languages of the world are properly managed. And as 
follow-up of this objective, World Languages Reports are being written 
to describe linguistic diversity by studying its evolution, its current 
states. These will explain problems that affect different regions of the 
world and suggest solutions to linguistic communities in danger of 
extinction, keeping in view the fact that conflicts that occur in the world 
are always linked to questions of cultural and linguistic identity: (Felix 
Marti, 2000). 


The ratified Declarations of the Indigenous Peoples' Organizations 
states that "The culture of Indigenous Peoples is part of mankind's 
cultural patrimony and the customs and usages of the Indigenous 
peoples must be respected by nation states". But the problem in the 
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Indian context is that the small and isolated communities having less 
than 10,000 members get eliminated in official assessments like the 
Census Reports. Or, as Thoudam (2000) shows that socio-economic 
conditions, educational backwardness and difficult communication and 
transport facilities in the hilly tracts of Manipur inhibit analysing the 
language of Manipur, let alone developing these languages for use in 
education, administration, or mass communication. His apprehension 
is that after a few decades some of these languages might vanish. In 
case of a few languages there is the crisis of identity. For example, for 
political reasons and the fear of being driven out, the speakers of Taraon 
in Manipur claim that they speak Tangkhul because they live in a 
Tangkhul dominated area. In other words, languages with less number 
of speakers are bound to disappear. Therefore, there are gross 


contradictions between the objectives to be achieved and the methods 
of achieving these. 


12. Conclusions 


a. Cultures in transition are tied up with socio-economics 
phenomenon. 


b. Since the distribution of development of resources is unequal, 


some small tribal groups accept change and tend to merge with larger 
groups to share the benefits. 


c. Some Tribal communities who are literate and are socio- 
economically developed resist dominance by major groups. Movements 
of identity assertion to revive their ancestral heritage lead to conflict. 


d. Communities settled in isolated forests and hills are untouched 
by developmental activity and are able to maintain their identity. 


e. In socio-political sensitive context, for fear of harassment, some 
communities identify with the dominant group. 


f. Appropriate development strategies should be planned and 
efforts should be directed by planners to conserve community cultures 
in their form and socio-linguistic identity. 
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TRIBAL CULTURE IN TRANSITION 
P.L. Varma 


India has one of the largest concentrations of tribal population. 
Tribals in India are found in different areas in diverse geographical 
and cultural contexts. Among them, the Primitive Tribal Groups 
forming almost 7% of the total tribal population of India live in isolation 
in dense forests and inaccessible terrains. In my paper I am dealing 
with the tribal society of Madhya Pradesh where more than 23% tribal 
population are concentrated in the State. Besides tribal population a 
good number of Primitive Tribal Groups namely Abhujhmarias, 
Kamars, Baigas, Saharias, Bhairas, Pahari Korwas, Birhors are the 
inhabitants of different regions in the State of Madhya Pradesh. 


Mankind may be said to have gained an absolute control over the 
production of food. The great epochs of human progress have been 
identified more or less directly, with the enlargement of the sources of 
subsistence. Sir Lewis Henry Morgan, famous historian of primitive 
society has presented the picture of the evolution of mankind in three 
different categories namely Savagery, Barbarism and Civilization. 
Savagery pertains to the period when man was living in his original 
habitat, surviving in face of the large beasts of prey. Simultaneously 
with the utilization of fish for food, with the employment of fire, with 
the invention of bow and arrow, 'hunting' became one of the normal 
occupations. Barbarism relates to the period in which methods of 
increasing the productivity of nature through human activity were 
learnt. Civilization is of the period in which knowledge of further 
working up of natural products, of industry proper and of art was 
acquired. Therefore, in course of evolution, the descent of man from 
the animal kingdom, the acceptance of this transitional stage is 


inevitable. Similarly, transition in tribal culture is bound to take place 
with the passage of time. 


The term ‘Cultural Transition' can be referred to variations in 
cultural phenomena of tribal society such as knowledge and ideas, art, 
religious and moral doctrines, etc. Obviously social and cultural life 
patterns are closely linked with each other. The tribal culture is 
significantly concerned with beliefs, rituals, ceremonies, etc. which 
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are reflected in their art form. This culture is a strong, binding force in 
tribal life, a means of defining the sccial identity of a group through 
the acceptance of rituals which mark the progress of the individual 
from cradle to grave. Birth, puberty, marriage, death, the cycle of crops 
as well as the cycle of life have their appropriate songs and dances. 
The belief of the tribal people that their sacred dances were taught by 
their gods shows a sacred origin of the dance and music. 


Since tribal people are born and brought up in specific cultural 
environment, they imbibe the ethno-centric view about it, and hence 
more adherence to the same. The claims of traditional aboriginal tribal 
groups to right of ownership and control over their own traditional 
forms of cultural expression including songs, dance, ceremonies, rituals 
and other related activities are bound to have a dent while in transit 
period. 


While discussing the issue of transition in tribal culture we have 
to keep in view several factors of socio-cultural and economic trends 
emerging in tribal society which creates reasons for transition. For 
instance, the growth of education and employment opportunities, 
technological and economical developments contribute to change of 
life patterns. 


It is no surprise that the tribal people who have been confined to 
their own way of life are now getting exposed to the world outside 
their region. Several welfare schemes formulated by Government for 
the benefit of tribal society have changed the life style of tribes. 
Education has further strengthened the development process which has 
created several opportunities for employment of tribals. The philosophy 
of education advocated the full and balanced development of an 
individual - his or her personality. In the field of education the problem 
is most complex because education deals centrally with areas of values, 
understanding tradition and habit in which changes are slow to emerge 
and difficult to demonstrate. Educators, who implement the educational 
programmes have a dual role to play in the society, particularly in the 
tribal society intent on rapid social change. 


Not only the culture of tribals but also the culture of elite society 
passes through a transition because of push pull factors. The primitive 
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tribal moves into tribal areas and the tribal living outside the Panchayat 
boundaries moves into rural areas and the inhabitant of rural areas 
moves into urban areas. This is bound to have a mark on the culture of 
any society in transition. 


There is a famous saying that the tribals, particularly the primitive 
tribals, had hardly seen the sun rising in cities. But with the changing 
trends in tribal socio-economic life, this phrase has become outdated 
as it has no relevance to the present tribal society. There was a time 
when marriage of a tribal outside his caste would cause him 'bahishkar' 
from his family and society. Now a days this perception is viewed as a 
non-sense belief. So many cases can be quoted where tribal boys and 
girls have married outside their caste. Many of them are in Government 
service holding good positions. When we talk about tribal culture in 
transition, the opinions have to be formed in the light of such examples. 


The transition of tribal cultural has given a better life to the tribal 
people in view of wider scope of employment and social rehabilitation 
in a democratic form of society of India, building positive confidence, 
awareness and personal sense of worth which makes them function 
within their own subculture. But at the same time we cannot ignore the 
other side of the transition. In the new trends of development emerging 
among tribal communities, there is a constant fear of losing the grip 
on their cultural tradition as their migration to the cities can be 
influenced, by the urban culture. The introduction of anti-tribal forces 
definitely creates a condition of excessive discomfort in happy tribal 
life and their old communal organisation. 


In order to preserve tribal culture and their identity, micro-festivals 
focusing on the time-honoured tribal and folk forms, tribal dances, 
harvest festivals and ceremonial songs in the tribal languages and 
dialects should be promoted. Steps should be devised to ensure the 
participation of the tribal people by making use of their own existing 
institutions and cultural and art forms which are part of their life. 


Reference : 


The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (in the light of the 
Researches of Lewis H.Morgan) by Friedrich Engels. 
ଶଭ 
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TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT, MYTH AND REALITY 


Sharad Kulkarni 


Introduction: 


For years the term development was imprisoned by economists 
who identified it with growth in the Gross or Net Domestic Product 
and per capita income. This they argued was quantifiable and therefore 
certain. This quantification bias assumed that what is not quantifiable 
is not important and does not require much attention and study. Since 
1990 economists seem to have come out of this growth trap and have 
now developed human development indices that include consideration 
of income, literacy and health. They are also paying more attention to 
gender differences. The qualification bias still has not lost its hold as 
the very term indices is quantitative. 


Development: 


Even now for policy formulation and consideration, development 
is mainly measured and discussed in terms of annual rate of growth of 
the GDP. The main thrust of the new economic policy is economic 
development equated with economic growth. Annual rates of growth 
of national income are averages. They do not mean that growth rates, 
even in the limited sense, reflect the growth of all the sections of the 
society. In reality even in the period of a (relatively) high growth, there 
are sections of the society that do not experience any growth and some 
may experience even decline in growth. Tribal communities mainly 
living below the poverty line and fighting for survival rather than 
development provided a case for such study. The study of tribal 
development is complex and what is attempted here is an analysis of 
the impact of the new economic policy on tribal development. 


New Economic Policy: 

This Policy consists of two programmes namely the stabilizing 
and the structural adjustment programmes. The latter aims at reducing 
fiscal deficit and curbing of inflation through fiscal and monetary 
policies. 
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The main objective of the structural adjustment programme is to 
shift resources: 


1) From non-traded goods to traded goods. (export promotion and 
not import substitution) 


2) From Government sector to private sector. 


In addition, the programme seeks to improve utilization of 
resources by 1) increasing the degree of openness of the economy and 
2) changing the structure of incentive and institutions in favour of 
private initiative rather than from the states. Thus there is stress on 
competition in both the internal and external trade as against control, 
high tariffs and export goods, open access to capital from other 
countries, reduction in subsidies to facilitate free competition. 


This policy is implemented from local onwards through in rather 
hapazard manner due to political constraints. Advocates of this policy 
depict a picture of development leading to higher consumption and a 
life of plenty. 


A second phase of industrialization spreading industries to many 
areas in the country, unlike the first phase wherein industrialization 
was confined to only a few cities and a few sectors, is trumpeted as 
harbinger of modernization of production, transport, communication 
and consumption and in short of a golden age. 


What is the impact of this new economic policy on tribal 


communities in respect of their control over natural resources and 
employment ? 


Tribal Communities: 


Tribal Communities in India are in the official jargon called the 
Scheduled Tribes, a term that has not been properly defined in law. 
The first of tribal communities was notified after the Government of 
India Act of 1935. Acting under the powers conferred by the 
Constitution, the President issued a list of the Scheduled Tribes in 1950. 
It was later amended by the Acts of Parliament in 1956 and 1975, the 
last being in operation till today! . The variations in the list have created 
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several problems and a number of castes with somewhat similar 
nomenclature to that of a tribe have reported themselves as tribes 
making it difficult to provide correct data on population. In general it 
can be said that S.T. population constitutes about 8% of the total 
population of the country. 


The tribal population is not a homogenous group and tribes differ 
in the economic, social, educational and other conditions. 


However, it can be said that large groups of tribal population are 
below the poverty line and lag behind the non-tribal communities in 
respect of economic and educational conditions. How are these 
communities affected by the new economic policy ? 


Impact on tribal communities: 


The major impact of marketization accompanied by modernization 
will be on tribal communities through the process of land alienation, 
displacement, deprivation of the control and the use of natural 
resources, reduction in subsidies and rise in the prices of essential 
commodities. These need to be analysed in some detail. 


Land alienation: 


The process of tribal land alienation that began with the advent of 
the British rule was accelerated after independence. This is likely to 
be further accelerated with more and more public and private sector 
projects taking over tribal lands. Several states have enacted laws to 
check the alienation of lands held by the tribal landlords and to restore 
the already alienated lands. 


However, with the adoption of the NEF the governments are bent 
upon encouraging industrialization. A number of industrial enterprises 
are being started in tribal areas and private entrepreneurs are purchasing 
tribal lands by offering high prices. The governments lack the political 
will to check this and the process of tribal land alienation has been 
accelerated. The Government is trying to amend the Land Acquisition 
Act of 1894 with several later amendments to make the process of land 
acquisition simple and speedy. 
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Displacement: 


After Independence the Government embarked upon a series of 
projects like big irrigation dams, hydro-electricity generation, etc. 
Many of these were located in tribal areas. Tribal communities have 
lost more than a million hectares of land for the construction of dams, 
hydro-electricity and other projects. 


It is difficult to estimate the number of persons displaced by 
different projects. A preliminary estimate states that from 1951 to 1985 
about 14.5 million parsons have been displaced due to mines, dams, 
industries and wildlife sanctuaries. The estimate was revised upwards 
to 2.13 million persons from 1951 to 1990. The estimate is restricted 
to rural displacement.’ 


In 1994, the Government of India circulated a Draft of National 
Policy for the Rehabilitation of Persons Displaced as a Consequence 
of Acquisition of Land. It is stated that with the advent of the New 
Economic Policy, it is expected that there will be large scale investment, 
both on account of internal generation of capital and increased inflow 
of foreign investments, thereby creating an enhanced demand for land 
to be provided within a shorter time-span in an increasing market-ruled 
economic structure.* 


No reliable data are available on the extent of displacement and 
rehabilitation. Even in the case the world famous Sardar Sarovar Project 
in Gujarat, the official figures range from 45,000 to 90,000 persons. 
Other estimates range from 70,000 to 108,000 persons. A detailed study 
by Paranjpye estimates a total of 3,25,000 persons to be displaced 
including 1,15,000 from the creation of reservoirs and 1,50,000 from 
the construction of canals and distributors? . 


The Government are also displacing members of the tribal 
communities in the name of the protection of wildlife by expanding 
and establishing protected areas. Already these areas comprising of 
National Parks, wildlife sanctuaries and other protected areas cover 
about 4.5% of land. Officials in charge of these areas are trying to 
drive away people living in these areas in particular the Core Zones. 
Notices have been issued to vacate about 22 villages in the Melghat 
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Tiger Project in Maharashtra. The situation is not different in the Gir 
Lion Sanctuary in Gujarat, where Maldharis are being systematically 
displaced. 


Deprivation of Natural Resources: 


Tribal communities depend on a large variety of natural resources 
for livelihood. 


Water: 


Water from streams and rivers began to be stored in the large dams 
during the British regime due to the advent of new technologies. After 
Independence, the Government initiated several large and medium scale 
projects to provide water to towns and cities for domestic and industrial 
uses in addition for irrigation in rural areas. Restrictions were put on 
the water harvesting in the catchment areas to provide water for 
command areas. 


New techniques also encouraged the harvesting of groundwater. 
Bela Bhatia who studied the use of water resources in some tribal and 
other areas in Gujarat summed up the ground water economy in two 
words—over-exploitation and inequity. 


Forest: 


Tribal and other households depend upon the forests for several 
basic needs like fuel, fodder, small timber for houses and agricultural 
implements. They get small games for food. Artists use bamboo and 
other wood for baskets and crafts. They also get a major part of their 
cash income from the collection and sale of no-wood forest produce 
like tendu leaves, grass, seeds and gums. It is estimated that forests 
provided for about 30 million-person year's employment for the 
collection of non-wood forest produce and there is further scope to 
increase this to 40 million person years. Rapid deforestation is 
depriving these communities of the means of livelihood. 


Deforestation has resulted in starvation deaths. In the Melghat 
tehsil of Maharashtra 1000 deaths of children due to malnutrition have 
been reported during the last 3 years. The Government of India has 
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adopted a new forest policy resolution in 1988 stating that the principal 
aim of the forest policy must be to ensure environmental stability and 
maintenance of ecological balance including atmospheric equilibrium 
which are vital for the sustenance of all life forms. It is also stated that 
the life of tribal and other poor people living within and near forests 
revolves around forests and the rights and concessions enjoyed by then 
should be fully protected. 


Six years after the adoption of the forest policy resolution, the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests prepared a draft bill to replace 
the old Indian Forest Act of 1927. Voluntary Organisations all over 
the country have proposed several amendments to the draft and have 
proposed an affirmative draft. One hopes that a new act will soon 
replace the old colonial forest act. 


Lands: 


Deprivation of tribal lands have already been described. What 
needs to be emphasized is that this process is being accelerated with 
more and more tribal lands being occupied by the new industrial 
enterprises and public sector projects. 


Safeguards: 


The 73rd amendment to the Constitution of India gave Gram 
Panchayats a constitutional identity and conferred several rights on 
these bodies. The need to give even greater powers to Gram Panchayats 
in tribal areas was recognized in the Amendment and a special 
committee under the chairmanship of the then Member of Parliament, 
Shri Dileep Bhuria was appointed to suggest suitable provisions for 
the Panchayats in the Scheduled Areas. The committee submitted its 
report on 17th Jan. 1995. Acting on the report the Parliament passed 
the ‘Provisions of the Panchayats (Extension to the Scheduled Areas) 
Act, 1996. (No. 40 of 1996). The Act made certain provisions to protect 
the rights of the panchayats in the Scheduled Areas over natural 
resources. It is laid down that ‘the Gram Sabha or the panchayat at the 
appropriate level shall be consulted before making the acquisition of 
land in the Scheduled Areas for development purposes and before re- 
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settling or rehabilitating persons affected by such projects in the 
Scheduled Areas. The actual planning and implementation of the 
projects in the scheduled Areas shall be coordinated at the state level. 
(Sect. 4(1)). 


The Act empowered the Gram Sabhas to prevent alienation of land 
in the Scheduled Areas and to take appropriate action to restore any 
unlawfully alienated lands of the Scheduled Tribe (4) m (11). 


The Act also gave the Panchayat rights over the forest produce 
and the planning and management of minor water bodies. The Act laid 
down that ‘every Gram Sabha shall be competent to safeguard and 
preserve the traditions and customs of the people, their cultural identity, 
community resources and the customary mode of dispute resolution’ 
(Sect.4(d)). 


It is to be seen how far the provisions help the tribal communities 
to retain these rights over natural resources and prevent their usurpation 
by vested interest. 


Subsidies: 


The government policy of reducing subsidies is also going to affect 
tribal communities adversely. Already the prices of foodgrains in the 
public distribution are increasing, leading to further marginalisation 
of tribal communities. 


Prices: 


With privatization and marketization the prices of foodgrains, milk, 
meat, eggs, oil and other essential commodities are gradually 
increasing, while competition in the market is bringing down the prices 
of luxury and other goods. 


Generally as the income of a household increases, the proportion 
of its expenditure on food and other essential commodities decreases. 
The rise in the prices of foodgrains, other edible commodities, fuel, 
etc. does not much affect them but for the poor it makes living more 
and more costly and difficult. This is one of the main causes of 
malnutrition and starvation in tribal areas. 
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Employment: 


It is argued that massive investment in industries will increase 
employment. However, due to mechanization the rise in employment 
is not commensurate with the rise in investment. 


Again, the new employment opportunities are mainly for the skilled 
educated workers. Members of the tribal communities without much 
education and technical skills are not going to be benefited by this rise 
in employment opportunities. On the contrary, the increasing use of 
machines like earth excavators is going to reduce the number of 
unskilled manual jobs. 


With the advent of mechanization the proportion of S.T. persons 
below the poverty line is likely to increase. It is. pointed out that in 
1992, the rural workers in secondary and tertiary sectors showed a 
decline of 6.3% and 1.3% respectively from the pre-reform level in 
1989-1990. The situation of tribal workers who are mostly unskilled 
is bound to be worse than that of the non-tribal workers. 


Way Out: 


It appears difficult to hold or even to reduce the pace of economic 
reforms. The major solution appears to be to induce the tribal 
communities to use their powers to protect the natural resources in 
their areas. This must be accompanied by the regeneration and proper 
use of natural resources for poverty alleviation. This can be done by 
measures like water harvesting, soil conservation and planting of trees 
that meet the local needs. It has been shown that poverty alleviation is 
possible by the proper management of natural resources. 


It is also necessary to undertake a massive programme to spread 
education and vocational training in tribal areas to equip the tribal youth 
to accept the challenge of the threat to their survival. 


Luckily, there are some laws that seek to protect the tribal 


communities. It is necessary to see that they are implemented in letter 
and spirit. 


This is undoubtedly a difficult task, but nothing worthwhile can 
be achieved without difficulties. 
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Summary: 


Thus, tribal committees do not seem to have benefited in the 
process of development. While in the long term, increase in rate of 
growth may help them to reduce the incidence of poverty, it is necessary 
to see that the current policies do not affect them adversely. The basic 
conflict is between those who lead a subsistence life and those who 
want more comforts and luxuries. It is necessary to change our mindset 
to resolve this. 
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TRADITION AND TRANSITION IN THE JUANG 
PIRHA OF KEONJHAR 


S. Patel 
S.C. Mohanty 


Age-old customs and traditions upon which the cultural heritage 
of any society, whether primitive or modern, are built constitute 
effective mechanisms of social control to regulate individual conduct 
and group behaviour representing the ‘ ‘collective will’’ or the “general 
conscience’? of the society. A custom is born when a particular 
normative behaviour or usage moulds the life-style and regulates the 
conduct of individuals according to the expectations of fellowmen. The 
continuity of observance of a custom makes it obligatory and deviations 
from it are viewed seriously by the society. 


Custom, therefore, refers to the totality of socially acquired 
behaviour patterns which are supported by traditions and generally 
exhibited by members of society. To cite Sapir, it implies ‘ ‘the totality 
of behaviour patterns which are carried by traditions and lodged in the 
group as contrasted with mere random personal activities of the 
individual’’ (1930:658). Custom is supported by psychological 
constraints which operate when it is violated and by the social 
disapproval it precipitates then. As such, the customary rules and 
practices existing in the people’s ‘‘unexpressed consciousness’’ 
comprising ‘ ‘unwritten code of conduct’? in all human societies, are 
forerunners of the modern law. 


Tradition on the other hand constitutes ‘‘social memories’’ 
providing historical background to customs. The substance of culture 
lies in its customs and traditions with customs being practically always 
supported by tradition that is, by the knowledge, beliefs, ideas and 
standards of the social group. The persons in the community, who 
through socialisation, get themselves acquainted with and adhere to 
the social customs, usages, conventions, folkways, mores, norms, ethos, 
values and ideologies play their roles as actors in the social system not 
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only in defining the social identity of their society, but also in 
transmitting them to future generations. 


In the process of transmission, the customs undergo modification, 
reinterpretation and adaptation with the changing situation although 
some customs persist for a longer period. Factors, both endogenous 
and exogenous, are responsible for effecting such change and in course 
of time several old customs become obsolete and new ones emerge. It 
is inevitable that at a given point of time, many erstwhile customs merge 
into traditions and become a part of myths and social history of the 
community. In tribal communities, customary obligations are 
recognized as a system of law that is capable of enforcement by the 
community. Customary sanctions, therefore, are not rigid but exist in 
a fluid state and change in adaptation with the changing time and 
circumstances. 


The motely crowd of tribal communities inhabiting different parts 
of our country as well as the State of Orissa have maintained their 
cultural identities by virtue of their distinctive racial traits, languages, 
habitats, environments, life-styles as well as customs and traditions. 
Tribal societies, by and large, are folk societies where the indigenous 
cultural matrices revolve around oral traditions and endogenous value 
system and their customs and traditions still continue to maintain the 
code of conduct of the folks. Hence, it is said that the tribal folks are 
tradition-bound and custom-oriented. Study of tribal customs and 
traditions is, therefore, useful for close understanding of their society 
and culture. It is also necessary for better administration and 
development of their area and people. 


The cultural foundations of tribal customs have started weakening 
under a multitude of adverse circumstances beginning with superim- 
position of modern legal and political system in the pre-independent 
and post-independent period. Then the rapidly changing socio-political 
environment of the country, spread of education and awareness, special 
Constitutional safeguards, development intervention, exposure to new 
statutory democratic political institutions as well as the action of 
various other persuasive agents of social change and modernisation 
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have brought about the apathy of younger generation and the tribal 
elite to follow their age-old customs and traditions. 


In this paper an attempt has been made to briefly outline the impact 
of change on the traditional life-style of the Juang, an identified 
primitive tribe of Orissa in the face of rapid socio-economic changes 
taking place around their habitat in Keonjhar district that forms a part 
of an exploratory study of their customs and traditions. This tribe has 
been chosen for study for their distinguishing socio-cultural traits like 
cultural homogeneity, uniclan village structure, shifting cultivation and 
food-gathering practices. Communalistic life style, institution of village 
community centre and youth dormitory, strong village level and 
regional level socio-political organisation and a well-defined corporate 
leadership pattern. 


Like any other society the Juang too maintain semblance of an 
order in their society observing their own code of conduct based on 
their age-old values, ethics, norms, customs and traditions. This 
unwritten code of conduct not only maintains law, order and discipline 
within their society, but also guides them in their day-to day activities. 
Any breach of the same generates disputes and social reactions. Those 
are pacified when appropriate corrective measures are taken and status- 
quo is restored. The code of conduct is passed down from generation 
to generation through the oral traditions of socialisation and thus every 
Juang individual becomes aware of his rights, responsibilities, duties 


and obligations. He or she learns what he or she is expected to do in 
different social situations. 


For example, Juang men and women enjoy freedom in selecting 
their mates without the least parental interference. While doing so, 
they have to follow the customary rules for acquiring the mate of which 
they are supposed to be aware of. They are not only required to choose 
their mates from outside their own village and clan, observing the rules 
of clan and village exogamy, but also the mate should be acquired from 
a ‘‘Bandhu’’ (relative) village and not from a ‘‘Kulum”’”’ or ‘‘Bhaiali’? 
(brother) village. Breach of this rule invites social sanctions. 
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Currently, waves of modernisation and change have infiltrated into 
the remote Juang country. This has effected some changes in their social 
nexus. It is further carried forward through the process of socio- 
economic development and makes impact on the ethos, ideologies, 
world view, values, traditions and customs of the Juang. But still there 
are many deep-rooted customary and traditional practices that has 
survived the test of time. 


The Juangs by nature are custom-bound and tradition-oriented. 
Their way of life is permeated by customs and traditions of their 
forefathers. This is evident from their dedication to the cult of ancestor 
worship. During every family ritual ancestors (Pitruki) are worshipped 
to get their blessings and the Juangs consciously avoid to breach any 
custom that may displease their ancestors. It is a fine example that the 
Juangs follow the foot-prints of their forefathers. The Japanese even 
today worship their forefathers. They are accepted as modern while 
the Juangs are considered tradition-bound. 


Custom orientation of the Juang society is further established by 
the prevalence of practice of tribal endogamy, communal ownership 
of toila, bride price, patrilineal inheritance and succession, joint 
management of property at the village and family levels, decision 
making by consensus, sharing of the gains of hunting, fishing and bride 
price among the members of community, youth dormitory system and 
above all their community centred life-style. When their traditional 
councils at the village level and pirha level decide cases of breach of 
customs and traditions, they always refer to previous cases or 
precedents and the final decision is not taken by a Judge or a single 
person of authority but by general consensus. 


As regards administration of law and justice in modern society, 
there are atleast two parties - one complainant and the other opposite 
party. In Juang society, a serious issue involving violation of important 
taboos and customs affecting their community life are taken up by the 
community even if there is no individual complainant and any 
infringement of the established customs rarely escapes the watchful 
public eye of the community. For example, the unmarried boys 
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(Kangerki) and girls of two Bandhu (relative) villages are allowed to 
dance and joke freely but cannot indulge in sex. If they are found 
violating this custom, the village elders condemn, punish and censure 
them not to repeat such conduct in future. 


Durkheim said social facts are established by social facts only. 
The fact that deep-rooted Juang customs and traditions still continue 
to retain their stronghold in regulation of their socio-cultural life is 
established by the fact that traditional village council and leaders like 
Nagam, Pradan, Dakua and the Pirha Sardar still command their 
allegience and confidence. Again these findings support the hypothesis 
that (i) Tradition is the “‘Social memory’’ as well as the vehicle, 
foundation and value judgement of custom; (ii) Custom, which is not 
theory but matter-of-fact and is more powerful and persistent in simple 
society, is transmitted through social action, oral tradition and the 
process of socialisation and the old and useful social customs which 
turn into die-hard social habits are least affected by the dynamics of 
change. 


This does not mean that change has no impact on the Juang way 
of life. In these days, while the old guards sing in praise of the good 
old days, the younger generation, more exposed to external influence, 
contemplate about introducing reforms in their socio-cultural life to 
adapt to the changing environment. They understand that changing 
circumstances have created many new problems for their survival which 
cannot be solved by their traditional means. On the other hand their 
traditional institutions are so deep-rooted that those cannot be replaced 
overnight, because people still have great confidence in them and no 
other viable alternatives are known to them. So there appears to be a 
compromise between the new and the old. This compromise provides 
that the traditional system should take care of their conventional 
cultural needs and the modern leadership will deal with the extra- 
cultural needs of the present day. Therefore, at present, traditional 
lcadership remains unchallenged in its own ground and gives way to 
the ambitious younger generation to meet the emerging needs of their 
people, which the former are unable to meet. In the areas of common 
interest they work together. 
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Though the Thaniya Juang of Gonasika region living in remote 
Juang Pirha area of Keonjhar district have been less affected by the 
dynamics of change as compared to their Bhagudia counterparts living 
in Pallahara area of Dhenkanal district, their process of culture change 
fits into the type of change called ‘‘Syncretism”’?’, the process 
facilitating retention of useful customs and traditions while at the same 
time allowing acceptance of new elements to cope with the changing 
time. This has resulted in review, reform, and modification of their 
old social habits, acceptance of some new ideas and discard of outdated 
practices. 


In this direction the Juang community, its new and old leaders in 
the Juang Pirha area of Keonjhar have adopted some resolutions in 
formal conventions and informal meetings held at different times over 
past fifty years. The important ones among them are.- 


1. Total probibition of beef-eating. 
2. Probibition of wearing of beads by women. 
Bs Probibition of child marriage. 


4. Discouraging the practice of marriage by capture and 
encouraging marriage by negotiation. 


5. Persuading women to wear sarees. 


6. Persuading women to visit market places accompanied by 
male escorts. 


7. Reduction of the rate of bride-price. 


8. Discouraging changu dance except in certain ceremonial 
occasions. 


This new phenomenon of change in the Juang society leads to the 
conclusion that:- ‘‘Customs and traditions in a simple society whose 
folks are said to be custom bound and tradition oriented, not only 
undergo modification and reinterpretation to keep pace with the 
changing time but the outdated customs are also discarded and new 
customs emerge according to the ‘‘general will’? of the community 
conforming to the dynamics of change’’. 
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A BRIEF PROFILE OF TRIBAL CULTURE IN 
TRANSITION 


Mohini Mohan Patnaik 


Introduction: 


Orissa occupies a unique position in the ethnographic map of India 
for having the largest variety of tribal communities. Being one of the 
fascinating ethnographic state of the country, it has been a homeland 
of as many as sixtytwo tribal communities numbering 75, 32, 214, i.e. 
22.21% of the total population as per 1991 census. Next to Madhya 
Pradesh, the State comprises the largest tribal population in the country; 
but barring the tribal states of north eastern hill areas, it ranks first in 
terms of percentage of the tribal community among the other States of 
the Country. 


The tribes of Orissa are at various stages of socio-economic 
development. At one extreme there are groups that lead the relatively 
scheduled and archaic modes of keeping their core culture in tact, while 
at the other extreme there are communities which are indistinguishable 
from the general agricultural community. 


The tribes of Orissa despite their proverty and their pre-occupation 
with the continual battle for survival, have retained the rich and varied 
heritage of colourful dance and music forming intregal part of their 
festivals and rituals. Among them dance and music developed and were 
maintained by them in a tradition without any intervention of any 
professional persons. It is mainly through songs and dances that the 
tribes seek to satisfy their soul.The performance of these may give 
expression to their inner feelings, their joys and sorrows, their natural 
affection and passion and their appreciation of beauty in nature and 
man. 


The Tribal Demography: 


The tribal population in the 30 districts is uneven. Some 
communities are concentrated in particular pockets and some are spread 
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all over the State. There are 7 scheduled districts having more than 
50% of the tribal population and the Tribal sub-plan area includes 18 
blocks having 50% of the tribal population out of 314 blocks in the 
State. Some tribal communities are typical to Orissa as they are not 
found anywhere else. They are Juang, Bonda, Didayi, Lanjua Saora, 
Kutia Kandh, Dangirya Kandh, Mankidia, Paudi Bhuyan, Hill Kharia, 
Lodha, Saora etc. 


About 30 tribes have their own languages and the rest speak one 
of the regional Indo-Aryan dialects. However, most of the tribal 
language speakers are bilingual and they use their own language at 
intra-community level and Indo-Aryan(Oriya) dialects at the inter- 
community level. Four of the tribal languages, namely Santali, Saora, 
Ho, and Kui have recently devised scripts for writting. But each 
language has its oral literary tradition in a variety of forms and genres- 
tales, songs, myths, riddles, incantations etc. which reflect creative 
faculty and aesthatic sensitivity of the speech community. Only 8.41% 
of the tribal population live in urban areas. The percentage of literacy 
is 18.10% as per 1991 census. The tribal communities have many 
variations among themselves and each differs from another in many 
cultural aspects, such as, dress, costumes, food and drink, language, 
social organisations, observance of rituals and festivals, housing 
patterns, dance and music, art and crafts, etc. Different tribal 
communities are now at different leveis of development. There are 
semi-nomadic food-gathers and hunters as also there are shifting 
cultivators, settled agriculturists, industry workers, and service holders. 
There are many affinities between Oriya culture and tribal culture and 
historically the tribal culture formed a substratum of the Oriya culture. 
Even the great Lord Jagannath is supposed to be basically a tribal deity 
and as such the Savara tribesmen enjoy the rights of performing certain 
rites in the temple till today. 


Tribes and Their Society: 


The term tribe as it is commonly used, is only a classifactory 
device, rather than a precise scientific concept. 
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A tribal society is marked by the elements of its geographical and 
cultural isolation and resultant stability of the norms of their culture 
over a fairly long period of time. 


The tribes have a group identity and cultural self image because 
of the face-to-face character of their society. The tribe groups have a 
limited world view and have an extremely restricted and limited 
historical depth. Any probing into the history of a tribe shows that 
after a few generations, their remembered past merges into mythology. 
The atmost emphasis in these societies is on traditions. The tribal 
societies put considerable emphasis on group self-sufficiency and there 
is a general merging of the natural and the supernatural resulting in 
the belonging of the sacred and the secular. 


But, today after just a few decades the forest and the mountain 
wear a forlorn look. The area lacks its original material and mora! 
density. The tribals' story is the story of subsistence environment eroded 
to near extinction by heavy inroads of ‘‘National’’ interests. They are 
on their way to becoming an agricultural society no more governed by 
the customary tribal practices of co-operation for subsistence. As a 
community caught in a moment of transition, tribal society is compelled 
to be in tune which forces that bring unwelcome changes. 


So, due to the present pressure of contradictions and complexties, 
the society is in rapid transition. 


The tribal arts and cultural forms are exceptionally rich in India. 
Central to the tribal traditions there are certain fundamental 
characteristics which must be understood and analysed. 


The first is the fact that in tribal tradition the entertainer and the 
entertained, the creative artist and the community which enjoy artistic 
forms, are rolled into one. The tribal culture enbodies the collective, 
creative activity of the whole people and not the personal inspiration 
of a single member. The tribal culture offers a participatory model of 
creativity or of communication between the gifted artist and his 
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Secondly the tribal tradition is that art and culture forms arise as 
a response to the struggle for the social existence against the hostile 
forces of nature and society. 


Conclusion: 


Time is changing through in a slow pace in the remote and isolated 
tribal pockets. Some primitive tribes are experiencing changes as their 
kids are learning reading and writing and the girls wear sari on their 
semi-naked body; and the women folk bargain the price in currency 
notes instead of bartering things at the weekly market. The tribal 
communities are now in a state of transition from tradition to modernity. 
It may look odd to see a tribal youth wearing a nose ring and armlets, 
also a wrist watch and holding flash light. But he is at the moment 
having a foot raised up in order to move forward towards modernity. 


As per my survey and observations in most of the tribal areas of 
Orissa, I found that the tribal society still exists intact with their year 
old traditions along with their social structures, socio-economic 
conditions, festivals and rituals inspite of the impact of modernity. 
But some changes are being noticed in the behaviour and get-up of 
some tribes due to the influence of modernity. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF TRIBAL ART IN 
INDIAN CULTURE 


‘A.K. Chatterjee 


In the entire animal kingdom, man is the only culture-bearing 
animal. Culture stands for beliefs, ideas, customs, morals, arts and other 
capabilities and skills acquired by man as a member of society. Art is, 
therefore, one of channels of manifestation of human culture. It is 
through art that the aesthetic aspect of human culture is reflected. 
Among the tribal societies in the global context we find artistic 
expression in different forms. In the Indian context it refers mainly to 
the contemporary art of the Indian tribal population. In its existing 
forms, the contemporary art of the Indian tribals may be classified in 
three categories: viz. Plastic and Graphic art, Oral Literature and Music 
and Dance. Plastic and graphic arts include mainly all categories of 
paintings including wall paintings, floor paintings, painted pottery and 
paintings on textiles, hides, etc., patterned woven textiles and basketry. 
Realistic and geometric designs carved and engraved in stone, wood, 
ivory, bone and other materials, sculpture of various types in different 
materials, clay models, toys, personal adornments like tattoos, hair 
styles, dresses, ornaments, etc. prepared by the low caste Hindus 
exclusively for the tribals, may also be included under tribal art, since 
the work is carried out under the instructions of the tribal people and 
at their cost and interest too. 


In the classification mentioned above, items of craft have also been 
included under the category of tribal art. To clarify, it may be mentioned 
that by ‘craft’ is generally meant objects prepared by the people of 
simple technology in a small number mainly for their material use. In 
tribal society, it is very difficult to distinguish between craft and art 
objects as well as between the artists and the craftmen. Among the 
tribes an artist is first and foremost a craftsman, from whom art flows 
as an extension of his craft activity. The objects which they makc, are 
mostly for their material use. For the sake of deriving enjoyment out 
of their use, they beautify them according to their choicc. The tribal 
artists do not make things simply for aesthetic satisfaction. As a result, 
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in the objects prepared by the tribal artists, characteristic features of 
both craft and art, are found to co-exist in the same thing when they 
are analyzed from the utilisation as well as aesthetic points of view. It 
shows that the tribal artists use crafts as the medium for expressing 
their aesthetic sense, So their crafts have also been included under the 
category of tribal art. 


The tribal people generally live in groups mostly in insolation from 
other communities socio-culturally, demographically and ecologically. 
They maintain isolation in socio-economic and techno-cultural aspects 
as well. Poor technological knowledge has subjected them to direct 
environmental influence to a great extent. Each tribe has its own 
religious beliefs and practices. Due to socio-cultural isolation, 
environmental adaptations, technological knowledge and peculiar 
religious beliefs, the culture of the tribal people has developed in its 
own way significantly deviated from the cultures of the caste traits. . 


Peculiar features of the tribal art as enumerated above, make it 
abundantly clear that the purpose of tribal art is both sacred as well as 
secular. It is also both utilitarian as well as artistic. From the utilitarian 
point of view tribal art is not an appendage to religion or economic 
activity, nor is it divorced from life; it is part and parcel of life, an 
autonomous activity integrated within the totality of social behaviour. 
Therefore, to study tribal art, the following points should specially be 
taken into consideration:- 


(a) The study should be made by persons who have special 
knowledge on tribal society. 


(b) Intensive field-work should be made directly in the cultural 
environment of the art objects under study. 


(c) The study should be holistic, giving equal emphasis on all 
aspects of life with which art is associated. 


The question may be raised as to how far anthropologists are 
eligible for the study of tribal art. To discuss the problem it may be 
pointed out that socio-cultural anthropology mainly deals with the tribal 
people because, by studying the simple culture of this category of 
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people, anthropologists try to understand the culturally more complex 
bigger units of human society following the microscopic and inductive 
method of approach. As they are mainly concerned with tribal people 
and have both theoretical knowledge and practical experience about 
their socio-cultural life, the anthropologists are in a better position to 
study tribal art in their minute details, scanning them out carefully 
from the different spheres of tribal life with which the art is integrally 
associated. 


Due to its integral association with life, direct intensive field-work 
among the people concerned can only reveal true perspective of art in 
tribal society. In this respect also, anthropological investigations are 
carried out directly and intensively in a tribal society by the 
anthropologists themselves. 


Art in tribal society is primarily associated with social, religious, 
economic and technological aspects. To have perfect idea about tribal 
art all these aspects in relation to art may be studied. In this connection, 
anthropology helps significantly in the study of tribal art as well, 
because, anthropologists study not some particular aspects of man or 
human activities, but man and his social activities in their totality. 


Ethnographic collections in the museums of India at all levels 
(National, State and Private) are being built up in the art museums. 
Anthropology both in the spheres of museum and muselogical studies 
has been included under the category of art subjects. In the art museums 
and composite museums with art sections, art, archaeological and 
anthropological specimens are exhibited in adjacent galleries. It is 
through the specimens of art and archaeological galleries that the rich 
aesthetic tradition of the greater Indian civilisation is being exhibited. 
But none of these sections deal with the tribal art. To present Indian 
art through the ages in a museum, tribal art should not be left out as it 
has a rich tradition of its own in the sphere of Indian art. 


The study of tribal art in ethnographic museum has another 
Significance. An ethnographic museum is a place where the cultural 
relics of man are collected, exhibited and utilised for keeping a record 
of the culture concerned, as manifested in these objects, for obtaining 
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a clear picture of human culture. In studying man through his creation, 
art objects contribute a lot, especially in understanding the aesthetic 
activities of a society. Aesthetic activity is the cravings of the human 
mind for beauty: No other objects can open up this aspect of human 
society so effectively. Hence, the collections of art objects in an 
ethnographic museum demands special attention, at least for bringing 
into sharp focus the aesthic activities of the tribes. 


In India, at present for the upliftment of the tribal people in all 
spheres of life and for their successful integration with the general 
mass of India, many provisions and safeguards have been made in the 
Indian Constitution. These constitutional safeguards together with rapid 
industrialisation, urbanisation and change in economic patterns under 
the different development plans result in social mobility, acculturation 
and economic upliftment of the tribes at all levels. As a result, changes 
in tribal art as well as in other aspects of culture, have already set in. It 
is now, therefore, the primary responsibility of the ethnographic 
museums in India to collect all categories of objects of tribal culture 
together with empirical data to keep proper records of the traditional 
tribal culture. 


Intensive field study will help a museum to acquire a good number 
of representative collections of tribal art objects together with empirical 
data. These materials may be of much use for the betterment of the 
degenerating tribal art. In India, competition of commercial goods, 
impact of modern civilization, missionary influence, gradual 
disappearance of ancient norms of economic, ceremonial and religious 
life and introduction of more efficient tools and new elements of design 
through different welfare and Government agencies and non-availability 
of certain categories of raw materials, have brought about the decay 
and degeneration of the traditional tribal art to a considerable extent. 


To check the trend, at present attempts are being made through 
different design centres, handicraft boards, etc., to introduce new 
sanction and interest for tribal art by welding together commercial 
standards of craftsmanship, effective business methods, elements of 
designs and traditional motifs and techniques. 
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Art surveys made by the museum may successfully be utilised for 
scholastic purposes as well. The result of the surveys may be brought 
out in book form. This sort of publication will be of much help in this 
that a museum by carrying out field work and also by publishing books 
on tribal art may contribute much in the almost unexplored field of 
Indian anthropology, and effectively present through such publications, 
the extent of educational work already done, thus discharging its duty 
most faithfully. 


Art objects in the ethnographic museum are utilised not only for 
display and exhibition but also for carrying out researches. As tribal 
art is integrally associated with the different spheres of life of the tribal,: 
field studies of tribal art by museum personnel should be made, 
covering all aspects of life with which the art is associated in one way 
or another. On this consideration, the study of tribal art in the Indian 
context may be made broadly on the following directions, to give a 
clear picture of contemporary Indian tribal art. 


To obtain all categories of information mentioned above, for a 
particular category of art objects, intensive field-work by trained 
anthropologists may be undertaken in their actual cultural environment. 
Information may be collected not only from the artists themselves but 
also from the users of the objects belonging to the artists' community 
or outside their community and other competent persons and agencies 
conversant with the art. 


In the analytical part of the study, special emphasis may be given 
on functional aspects as Elwin pointed out: ‘‘To some extent, the 
surviving art of Indian tribes is bound up with their institutions’. 


Paucity of trained anthropologists and adequate funds in the 
museums of India, are the main obstacles in carrying out extensive 
field-work over a wide area at a time. In view of its limited capacity a 
museum may take up the work of art survey, initially confining the 
activities to a limited geographical area and gradually covering a wider 
area by successfully completing the study in one zone and proceeding 
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Perhaps, except in Africa, the largest concentration of tribal 
population anywhere in the world is in India, approximately totalling 
over thirty million at present. They are also believed to form the oldest 
ethnological sector of the population and therefore the term ‘Adivasi’ 
for them has become fairly popular in India. Apart from ethnic 
differentiation, culturally also, the Adivasis are homogenous, 
unstratified ethnic groups possessing definite socio-cultural traditions 
of their own dissociated from the greater tradition of the Indian 
civilization. Therefore, alongwith the other traditions, in the artistic 
tradition also, the Indian Adivasis exhibit peculiarities of their own. 
Owing to their existence on Indian soil through the ages, the Adivasis 
possess a very rich artistic heritage including oral literature, music 
and dance. 


It is unfortunate that much attention was not given to study the 
artistic efforts of Indian tribes in the pre-independence age. But in the 
post-independence period the ethnographers and scholars have shown 
an inclination towards the holistic study of tribal art as well as culture. 
But in South America and in Africa, study of tribal art has been 
conducted for a long time past. In our country ethnographers and 
scholars failed to notice the artistic talents possessed by the tribes and 
even they came to conclusion that the tribal people are ‘ignorant of art 
and manufactures’. 


*« *This type of baseless idea was probably based on superficial field 
l survey and haphazard and untrained thinking. Those scholars could 
not find the artistic talents of the tribes because they could not 
differentiate the forms of traditional art and its media of expression 
and more over they failed to identify the functional significance and 
its value system. 


Prior to V.Elwin, there are casual references about tribal art or 
any ethnographical accounts. After Elluin there was a vacuum in the 
study of tribal art in our country. During the late sixties contribution 
by N.A. Ao and in the early seventies by Dr. Kopper extended the 
horizon of study of tribal art. 
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A few other important names must be added at this juncture, i.e., 
Dr. A.K.Das and Mrs. Nilima Roy both of them contributed a lot in 
this field, publishing their research work on “‘Tribal Art and Craft’? 
(By A.K.Das in 1978) and Manipuri textiles (Nilima Roy in 1978). 


In spite of all these research works, more intensive analytical study 
of the tribal art of India, especially in the field of graphic and plastic 
art putting much emphasis on textiles, is yet to be made. These 
responsibilities are lying with the Anthropologists, who are working 
in different Museums in India. 
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RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 
(A CASE STUDY OF SAORAS OF 
GAJAPATI DISTRICT) 


Manoranjan Acharya 


Religion is an important and universal institution of human society. 
Neither human society nor human life is free from its influence, though 
it is said that religion is the product of civilization. So religion and 
human society both are complementary and correlated concepts. 
Religion is nothing but the faith in supernatural powers for smooth 
functioning in the daily activities of human beings. From etymological 
point view, Bouguet is of the opinion that religion refers to the belief 
in and observation of divine communication through the performances 
of necessary actions which bind together man and supernatural powers. 
Bronislaw Malinowski viewed religion as a mode of action as well as 
a system of belief and conceived it as a sociological phenomena as 
well as a personal experience. Emile Durkheim perceived it as a unified 
system of beliefs and practices related to sacred things. James G, Frazer 
considered religion as a belief in powers superior to man which directly 
control the course of nature and of human life. As per the versions of 
Radcliffe-Brown, religion is not a meant to purge fears and other 
emotional strains from the human mind but to instil a sense of 
dependence in it. 


The Saoras, as a community are no exception to it. The word Saora 
is the combination of two words Saan (to hide from others) and Ara 
meaning tree; it refers to the people who hide themselves under the 
trees or in the forest. This Saan-Ara in course time came to be known 
as Saora. They lost direct access to God as they have violated the food 
restrictions meant for them. This clearly depicts their dependence on 
supreme being to carry on their day-to-day activities. 


The Saoras, as a tribe have existed for more than 2000 years now 
as has been referred to from time to time by Sociologists and 
anthropologists like Thurston (1909), Bell (1945), Elwin (1955) and 
others. The name occurs repeatedly in Hindu mythologies like 
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‘‘Mahabharat’’ and ‘‘Katha Sarita Sagar’’. In Sanskrit the word 
‘‘Savara’’ or ‘Sabara’ means a mountaineer, a barbarian or savage. 
This tribe is distributed in the hill slopes and deep jungles of the eastern 
ghat and parts of the western ghat, in the state of Madhya Pradesh and 
even in some parts of Uttar Pradesh. According to 1981 census the 
population is 370060. The tribe is divided into two major sections, i.e. 
Sudho Saora (Hinduised Saora speaking Oriya language) and Lanjia 
Saora (Primitive group speaking their own language which belongs to 
the Munda branch of the Austric language family.) 


As understood, their social structure refers to the persistent 
arrangement that are manifest in the interrelationship of different 
institutions and associations that are treated as its most integral parts. 
The economy, political organisation, religious organisation, social 
institutions and associations are not only integrated but help in 
maintaining cohesiveness in social structure. All wise elements of the 
social structure are imbued with beliefs and practices with a religion- 
mix for effective functioning and perpetuation of social structure. These 
beliefs and practices also act as a means of social control. For example, 
the Saora economy is based primarily on slash and burn cultivation 
and Podu’ or shifting cultivation in the hill slopes called ‘Bagada?’. 
The yield of the land, as we understand depends on the inputs like 
labour, technology, seeds, manures, fertilisers, etc. but the Saora 
attributes the yield to his beliefs and associated practices that are 
corollary to the inputs. So the beliefs and practices comprise an integral 
part of the Saoras’ day-to-day activity. 


This paper deals with the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Lanjia Saoras, distributed in the Gumma Block of Paralakhemundi sub- 
division of Ganjam district. The life of Lanjia Saoras centre round their 
deities and spirits. The religious beliefs and practices of the tribe are 
more elaborate than those of other tribes. Among the tribe, both 
religious and mogical methods are combined together for propitiation 
of their deities and spirits. According to Verrier Elwin, ‘‘the Saora 
eschatology is confused and its doctrines vary from place to place but 
it is possible to define certain broad principles.’’ 
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Sonnum or Sunnam is the general name for the deities and spirits 
of the Lanjia Saoras. The concept of supreme god is almost non-existent 
among the Saoras. The Saora gods differ from region to region even if 
the difference in gods is found in respect of nature, character and 
function. The religion of Saora is known as ‘Darangmaa’ which is most 
probably derived from Oriya language. The major deities are numbered 
whereas the smaller deities or gods are innumerable. Every day one 
can see addition of new gods and deities in their religion. Saoras 
propitiate the deities to avoid danger. Any omission or negligence on 
the part of the living Saoras is followed by death, disease, or trouble 
to the family, and to the society. Their deities presiding over field, 
forest, hill and house inhabit in the underworld along with the dead 
ancestors. 


Lobosonum- It is a female deity, which presides over the crop field. 
This deity is responsible for good harvest on appeasement. Lobosonum 
resides underneath in field with shallow water in the shape of a large 
stone and one empty pot has been kept under the stone. Lobosonum iS 
also represented by ikons drawn on the wall of kitchen, just above the 
hearth (Koda). The male shaman known as ‘khudan’ propiates the deity 
for good harvest and this deity is appeased by offering a cock or goat 
and wine (sal/ing) if somebody suffers from chronic fever (Asu). 


Karnasonum- It is a male god, presiding over the hills and is 
represented by a piece of stone. This god is responsible for good harvest 
of mango (Uudaa) and kandul (sodda sang) in the month of December. 
It is to be appeased by male shaman (Khudan) on sacrificing goat, hen 


adn wine. 


Jenaangloo- The presiding deity of the Saora represented in a 
carved wood under the umbrella like thatched roof is the.village god 
similar to the village deity ‘Jhankar’ of the Kandhs. In some regions it 
is identified as ‘Kitung’. New harvest of crops is first offered to this 
god before personal consumption. This propitiation is done by the 
village priest known as ‘Buyaa’. 4 
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Manisonum - Manisonum is a male god and takes its abode on 
hills (Baarrung). But this god is represented by a figure with three 
pots of rice with covers kept hanging from the inner wall of the house. 
The priest (Buyaa) performs the propitiation and the sacrificial offering 
of hen or goat made by shaman (khudan) for good harvest of forest 
produce. 


Ratusonum- It is a male deity of the road (Taanaar). This deity is 
propitiated by shaman (khudan) to avoid danger on the way through 
sacrificing hen or goat, depending on one’s ability and the nature of 
journey. 


Dureesonum- This is a male deity of the road (Taanaar). The 
appeasement of this deity is done by the villagers each paying according 
to one’s capacity either in cash or kind. This propitiation is done by 
the shaman (khudan) on the belief to avoid scarcity of food and water 
on the way, by sacrificing beef. 


Edaisonum - It is known as ancestor god. This god, on displeasure, 
causes fever for the members of the household. The shaman (khudan) 
comes to know about it by remaining in a hypnotic state. The sacrificial 
offering of hen, goat or beef is made by khudan in front of the house, 
near the harvesting wooden post (sodang). The blood of the sacrificial 
animal is sprinkled by khudan to the wooden post to appease the 
household deity and for the cure of the patient. 


Lodasonum - This is the forest deity. The khudan does the 
propitiation by offering beef or hen on the way to avoid danger for the 
people working in forests. 


Rogasonum - This deity is both male and female in character. The 
deity is worshipped with pancake, beaten rice (lia), hen to avoid the 
dangerous occurrence of small pox (Yoyo-Taanaal). This propitiation 
is done on the village road. 


Lorinsonum - This is a male god propitiated by sacrificing 
hebuffalo (Bong) by the khudan outside the village. After the offering 
is made the flesh of the sacrificial animal is cooked and enjoyed by all 
the villagers. 
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Karnisonum - This a molevolent devil. It is both male and female 
in character. Even relative are afraid of going near those attacked by 
the displeasure of this devil. For pleasing this devil, pigs are sacrified 
since goat is not useful for this purpose. The offering is made by the 
khudan. No children are allowed to attend the propitiation, because 
this devil may kill the children. Only elderly or older male persons 
participate in this offering of the khudan. The surplus food is also not 
brought to the village, rather they throw or dump it near the tree. 


Gangasonum - This is a malevolent deity, female in character. 
The propitiation is done every year in the month of April by the khudan. 
The puja is performed on the crossroads in the outskirts of the village. 
The khudan appeases this deity by killing and offering the sacrificial 
animal, pig meant for it. The feast is enjoyed by all the villagers. After 
the puja and the feast, the khudan gives sun-dried rice to the head of 
the households to sprinkle it in their house. This puja is performed to 
avoid drought and the occurrence of endemic diseases. 


Surendasonum - This deity is male in character. The deity is 
appeased by offering hen or goat and wine to avoid pest in the crops. 


Gungupir or Saldon - This deity’s puja is performed and attended 
by the members of the Birinda (patrilineage group) and he is appeased 
through ikon representing sun, moon, in the cowshed. As per the 
versions of the people, they have been performing due propitiation since 
time immemorial as once their cattle were attacked by a snake and 
were saved by appeasement of Gungupir or Saldon to protect their cattle 
from the attack of wild animals. 


Sodang, Ghosad, Eddana - These deities are supposed to be 
responsible for fever (Asu) and carbuncles; for them goat (kumein), 
toddy (Rassal) and cloths are the offerings. 

Zllasonum - This devil is responsible for consecutive abortion of a 
woman. The husband of the pregnant woman does the propitiation by 
making offerings to avoid abortions. The offering is made by the 


shamanin (khudanboi.) 
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Gagir-a-bulu -This devil is responsible for creating ailments at 
the time of delivery. Hen, goat and cloths are offered to appease this 
devil. The offering is made by shamanin (Khudanboi). 


Sadru or Maandua - This is a benevolent god and male in character. 
The offering is made by ‘Mandal’ and ‘gomang?’ on the eve of harvesting 
of new fruits. This god is responsible for good harvest of fruits. 


Serangsong - This puja is performed by khudan to inhabit in a 
newly constructed house. The prescribed offerings are rice, wine, goat 
or hen. To have good luck and fortune mango leaves are hung at the 
entry and exist of the house. The feast is enjoyed by the members of 
the Birinda. This puja is performed to ward off evil spirits from the 
stones, wood, and other materials collected from forest for the 
construction of a new house. They do not have any propitiation at the 
time of construction of the house. 


The devils for which offerings are made, are imaginary in the sense 
that they donot have any particular shape and are invisible to the naked 
eye. The edifications of gods and ancestors and devils are through ikons 
(italion) of various types like human being, sun, moon, house, elephant 
etc. The belief associated with these ikons is to flatter and please the 
gods, ancestors and spirits so that the family members may be spared 
from their invidous attertion. The ikons are replaced time and again 
depending on the exigencies of the circumstances. 


The shaman and shamanin (khudan and khudanboi) with their eyes 
half closed, fists clenched establish direct contact with gods or devils 
responsible for causing the misery, in a trance. The correct god 
responsible for the misery reveals himself at the convulsions of the 
shaman in trance and the shaman comes to know the wishes of the god 
or the devil. Accordingly animals are brought and offerings are made. 


Christianity and its resultant influence have penetrated the Saora 
tribe in the Ganjam district. But the resultant changes have least impact 
on the attitude of the average Saora. He still thinks in the same way 
and leads his life in about the same pattern. 
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MESOLITHIC LIFE OF 
SOUTH-CENTRAL GANGA VALLEY : 
AN ETHNOARCHAEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Shahida Ansari 


Introduction: 


The present article is an attempt to reconstruct the settlement and 
subsistence pattern of prehistoric culture of south-central Ganga valley 
by interpreting archaeological data with the help of ethnographic study 
of neigbouring non-agriculturist groups and partly by hunting- 
gathering-fishing communities. 


A number of scholars have worked on the material aspect of the 
prehistoric culture to establish cultural and chronological sequence but 
so far approaches have been traditional and classificatory in nature. 
There is an urgent need to interpret these archaeological data and 
reconstruct socio-economic life of the prehistoric people with the help 
of ethnoarchaeological study. The south central Ganga valley provides 
immense scope for an ethnoarchaeological research with its rich 
anthropological and archaeological evidences. Such study will help to 
establish a model to draw general implications to early hunter-gatherers 
behaviour and also the utility of ethnographic analogy in interpreting 
settlement pattern data. 


Study Area: 


The study area covers an area of 10,993- sq.km. of South Central 
Ganga Valley (Lat. 24° 47° - 26° 10’: Long. 81° 9’ - 82° 29’) comprising 
the Districts of Allahabad and Pratapgarh of Uttar Pradesh. The 
topography is fairly level plain, physically the area can be divided into 
three distinct parts, i.e. the trans-Ganga or the Gangapar plain, the doab 
and trans- Yamuna or the Yamunapar tract. The presence of a number 
of rivers like the Ganga, Yamuna, Sai, Tons, Gomti and their tributaries, 
numerous lakes and jhils have made the area suitable for colonization 
since Pleistocene time. The landscape has not changed much during 
last 10,000 years (Pandey, 1990b). The southernmost area of the valley 
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is densely wooded compared to other parts and is inhabited by number 
of important primitive communities such as Kols, Mushahars and 
Mallahs. 


Settlement Pattern: 


Study of settlement pattern deals with interrelationship between 
man and his environment. It has broadened the scope in archaeology 
in which it studies not only the pattern of settlement but also its activity 
area, i.e. Spatial distribution of human activity in relation to landscape, 
soils, climate, water sources, flora and fauna. To study the way in which 
the ethnic groups carry out their cultural activities over the landscape, 
requires a close relationship between ethnographers and archaeologists. 
L.H. Morgan (1881) in his book House and House Life of the American 
Aborigines describes the study of North American aboriginal residential 
architectural remains which helps in understanding the social 
organisation of the prehistoric people who occupied them. It was 
J.Steward (1937, 1938) who promoted settlement pattern studies in the 
field of archaeology. Inspired by Stewart’s work, G.R. Willey (1953) 
in his book Prehistoric Settlement Pattern in Peruvian Valley defines 
settlement pattern in his introduction as a strategic starting point for 
the functional interpretation of archaeological cultures ‘‘the way in 
which man disposed himself over the landscape on which he lived. It 
refers to dwellings, to their arrangement and the nature and disposition 
of the buildings, pertaining to community life. These settlements reflect 
the natural environment, the level of technology on which the builders 
operated and various institutions of social interaction and control, 
which the culture maintained. Because settlement patterns are, to a 
large extent, directly shaped by widely held cultural needs, they offer 
a strategic starting point for the functional interpretation of 
archaeological cultures’’. Willey’s (1956) work offered a systematic 
methodological framework for a conjuctive approach. Such study also 
helped the archaeologist to imagine the site phenomena as representing 
depositional units or categories of prehistoric activity. 


In archaeology, Settlement Pattern according to K.C. Chang (1972) 
is the study of physical locale or a cluster of locales where the members 
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of the community lived, ensured their subsistence and pursued their 
social functions in a delineable time period. Chang (1958) divides 
settlement pattern into two, i.e. settlement pattern and community 
pattern. He defines settlement pattern as ‘the manner in which human 
settlements are arranged over the landscape in relation to physiographic 
geographic environments’. And community pattern as ‘the manner in 
which the inhabitants arrange their various structures within the 
community and their communities within the aggregate’. Chang (1962) 
formulated a typology of the time-space relationship of settlement 
components on the basis of ethnographical material from the 
circumpolar region. Here dividing the settlement types into two types, 
i.e. year round settlement and seasonal settlement-complex, which is 
further divides into; 


a. Year - round settlement 

1. Permanent settlement 

ii. Semipermanent settlement 

b. Seasonal settlement -complex 


i. Sedentary seasonal settlements, with permanent bases or 
with transient basis 


il. Temporary seasonal settlements 


Bruce G.Trigger (1967, 1968 and 1978) has suggested three levels 
of settlement pattern studies, i.e. Individual building or structure, 
community layout and zonal pattern. 


Previous Work: 


In 1867-68, A.C.L. Carlleyle discovered a large number of 
microliths from caves and rock shelters in the Kaimur range, Mirzapur 
district of Uttar Pradesh. Carlleyle’s work was never adequately 
published and it is known to us only from secondary sources like 
J.A.Brown (1889: 134-139), V.A. Smith (1906: 185-195) and B.Allchin 
(1958: 153-155). Discoveries of Neolithic Celts in Banda districts were 
made in the later part of the 1870’s and early part of the 1880’s by 
J.Cockburn (1879: 133-143) and H.Rivett Carnac (1882: 6-8; 1883: 
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221-230; 1884: 119-120). J.Cockburn (1883a: 56-64; 1883b: 125-126; 
1888: 57-65; 1894: 21-37) discovered first Paleolithic artefacts from 
Singrauli basin and flint implements from the Kon ravines in Mirzapur 
districts. In 1911-12 Sir John Marshall (1911-12: 29-94) conducted 
excavation in Bhita, Allahabad and obtained a Neolithic celt in the 
historical context. After this no discoveries were made for nearly four 
decades. 


The work started again in 1951 by V.D. Krishnaswami and K.V. 
Soundara Rajan (1951: 40-51), they carried out an exploration in the 
Singrauli basin and located several Palaeolithic and Mesolithic sites. 
In 1958 B.Allchin (1958: 153-155) rediscovered the Moharana Pahar 
rock shelter which A.C.L. Carlleyle had first discovered in 1967-68. 
In 1960°’s R.K. Varma (1964, 1965: 73-76) and G.R. Sharma (1965) 
systematically explored the Vindhyan region of Mirzapur district and 
brought to light a number of painted rock shelters. They also excavated 
the rock shelters of Moharana Pahar, Baghai Khor and Lekhahia and 
established a developmental sequence in the evolution of the microliths 
to geometric and diminutive microliths with pottery stages. P.C.Pant 
(1965) conducted extensive exploration in Varanasi, Mirzapur, Banda, 
Hamirpur and Jhansi district of Southern Uttar Pradesh and brought to 
light 24 microlithic sites. 


Significant development of prehistoric research in the region took 
place from 1970 onwards. V.D. Misra (1970: 243-259, 1977) 
highlighted the spatial distribution of archaeological sites, sequence 
and chronology. In 1973 G.R. Sharma (1973a: 106-110; 1973b: 129- 
146) reported and published the explored sites in Vindhyas and the 
Ganga Valley. Sharma and his Colleagues (Sharma et.al. 1980) explored 
the districts of Allahabad, Pratapgarh, Sultanpur, Jaunpur and Varanasi 
and brought to light 198 sites. 

Apart from these some important Neolithic sites have been 
excavated like, Koldihwa, Mahagara and Panchoh in Allahabad district. 
Jn Vindhyan region, the important excavated sites by G.R. Sharma are 
Morhana pahar, Lekhahia, Baghaikhor and Laharia-dih excavated by 
P.C. Pant and Vidula Jayaswal. These excavations were aimed at 
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correlating the archaeological sequence of Belan Valley with that of 
the rock-shelters of the adjoining hills. As a result noteworthy sequence 
of microlithic-yielding horizon, i.e. aceramic non-geometric 
microlithic, aceramic geometric microlithic and ceramic geometric 
microlithic. Besides large collection of artefacts, evidence of burial 
and prehistoric paintings was the significant finds. R.Tiwari of the State 
of Archaeology, Government of Uttar Pradesh reported shelters with 
painted walls and ceilings and microliths from the Vindhyan region 
lying within the administrative boundaries of Uttar Pradesh. 


Geological Formation: 


Geologically the uniform alluvium plain deposits can be divided 
into two, i.e. old deposits/alluvium or Bhangar and new deposits/ 
alluvium or Khadar. In respect of their geological age these deposits 
correspond with two main divisions of the Quaternary era, the 
Pleistocene and the Recent. 


The older deposits or Bhangar occupies the high land, now at a 
considerable elevation above the rivers, which traverse it, and is not 
flooded by rivers during the rains. The general level of Bhangar land 
is 15-20 feet above the highest and 50-60 feet above the lowest level 
of the river Ganga. The Bhangar lands are subjected to erosion by 
change in the direction of the meandering river channels. The land has 
clayey composition, generally dark in colour and contains carbonate 
of lime, usually occurring in nodules called ‘Kankar’. The soils differ 
in consistency from drift sand to loams, and from fine silts to stiff 
clays. A few pebble beds are occasionally met with. The presence of 
impervious clays obstructs the drainage and also promotes the 
accumulation of injurioius salts of sodium and magnesium, which make 
the soils sterile. Also there are the patches of saline and alkaline 
efflorescence, i.e reh. The name 'usar' meaning barren, is frequently 
applied to the land thus affected. 


The new deposits or Khadar occupies a low land, the low plain 
through which each river flows, and is liable to inundation during 
floods. The low level of the Khadar land is in uniformity with the 
principle that as a river gets older, more and more of its deposits are 
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found to be of a younger age, and as the bed of the river sinks lower , 
these younger deposits come to occupy a level lower than that occupied 
by the earlier ones. The Khadar lands owe their origin to the Bhangar 
land through the erosion action of the river. Khadar lands are scoured 
by irregular depressions making the old courses of rivers, some of them 
almost resembling tributary valley and others serving as narrow lakes. 
The Khadar contains neither kankar nor reh(salts). It has low percentage 
of humus, nitrogen and lime and high plercentatge of sand and is 
generally light in colour. 


Much before the Ganga Valley attained its present form, man was 
living in the Vindhyan region in the Valleys of Belan, Adwa and Son, 
etc. Study on the outcrop of the Vindhyan region led attention on 
distribution pattern of a large number of sites (Tigger, 1962)’ attempts 
to reconstruct the social (Chang, 1958,1968) and religious institutions 
of accient culture (Sears, 1961), zonal level studies of Childe (1934), 
Fox (1934), Bullard (1960), Jones (1960,1961) Adams (1961,1965) and 
Renfrew(1972). Regional pattern studies include the works of Willey 
(1953), Jones (1960,1961), Green (1963),Trigger (1969), Hester and 
Hobler (1969) Kennedy (1969), Spores(1969), Winters(1967, 1969), 
Wright (1969) and Flemming (1971). 


In India settlement studies have been carried out by Akhter (1972), 
Dhavalikar and Possehl(1974), Bhan((1977), Dhavilikar 
(1977,1978,1983,1984), Chitalwala (1977,1982), Possehl (1982), 
Makhanlal (1978,1984), Dikshit (1979), Shinde (1984,1990), Sonawane 
and Mehta(1985), Murty (1989), David Raju (1985,1990), Reba Ray 
(1987) and Venkatasubbaiah (1992). 


Settlement pattern study, when conbined with ethnographic 
evidence can help in systematic understanding of culture. 


Archaeological Evidences: 


The discoveries from the last three decades have considerably 
enriched our knowledge about the Mesolithic way of life. The largest 
number of Mesolithic sites reported so far comes from Uttar Pradesh 
(296). Since 1970, Allahabad University under the surpervision of G.R. 
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Sharma has discovered 200 sites between the Ganga in the south and 
Gomti in the north. On'the basis of archaeological findings, Allahabad 
University reports this area to be one of the richest Meslithic Zone. A 
total of 177 (Pratapgarh district) and 6 (Allahabad district) are located 
in the study area. These sites are distributed in the Ganga Valley and 
the Belan Valley. 


The Belan Valley is bounded by the Kaimur on the South and the 
plateau on the north. Together with tributaries its valley has-a width of 
about 61 Km., Its tributary the Adva divided the Kaimur into two: the 
northern part of which, is drained by the Belan and the southern by the 
Son. Investigation carried out by the same team in the Belan Valley 
and Mirzapur district yielded small semi-sedentary settlements located 
on the banks of the river. The terrace situated at about 5m. below the 
earlier bank of the Belan contains the record of man from the Upper 
Palaeolithic, Epi-Palaeolithic to the Advanced Mesolithic. The 
important excavated site of Chopani-Mando suggests the origin of 
mesolithic way of life from Epi-Palaeolithic phase. The Ganga Valley 
reveals the proliferation of horse-shoe or Ox-bow lakes, which controls 
the morphology of these areas and from which most of the rivers of 
central and Eastern Uttar Pradesh have originated. These lakes were 
formed out of the meanders of the Ganga and represent the various 
stages in the withdrawal of the river to its present channel. Ganga Valley 
contains the record of man from Upper Palaeolithic man to the 
Mesolithic and so on. 


A few large sites in the study area are excavated like Sarai Nahar 
Rai (1800 sq.m.), Mahadaha (8000 sq.m), Damdama (8750 sq.m) in 
Pratapgarh district and Chopani ranges and also on the top of the 
Kaimur in rockshelters right from the mid-Pleistocene period. 
Numerous sites from lower Paleolithic to Mesolithic have been located 
in the entire Vindhyan region. The melting of ice-sheets and the drying 
up of water locked areas removed the artificial bumper of show and 
water on the onset of milder climate, facilitated the movement of man 
from one region to another. The growth in the population, the evolution 
of better and effective tocl-kit, new hunting devices and the growing 
aridity resulted in the depletion of the food resources of the Vindhyan 
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region and prompted the Vindhyan mesolithic folk to venture into the 
emerging virgin land of the Ganga Valley which offered them plenty 
of assured supply of water in the lakes in the Ganga Valley, aquatic 
fauna like fish, tortoise and shell, edible seeds, besides small animals 
that subsist on grass lands. On the other hand, it provided stimulus for 
movement for both animals and men. 


The Ganga Valley was opened up during the Early Holocene in 
the Epi-palaeolithic period by the men inhabiting the Vindhyan region. 
Only five such sites have been located. These provide us with the 
earliest evidence of the presence of man in the Ganga Valley.Such sites 
are represented by a few tools consisting of thick blades, points and 
scrapers etc. mostly made on the cherty material. Such sites do not 
have any evidence of a settlement site or a factory site and can be 
termed as transitory campsites. It seems that at the beginning the men 
did not stay in the Ganga valley. They came for a very short period of 
time along with their toolkit and went back. 


The hunter-fisher way of life depending on difficult quests for 
food was also compulsive to the movement of human tribes following 
the track of animals from the Vindhyas to the Ganga valley. The 
phenomena is fully documented by the excavation at Chopani-Mando, 
Mahagara and Koldihwa in the Vindhyas, Sarai-Nahar-Rai and 
Mahadaha situated on the horse-shoe lakes in the Ganga valley and by 
the discovery of more than a hundred settlements from Pratapgarh to 
Varanasi of Uttar Pradesh ranging in time from the Epi-palaeolithic to 
the Mesolithic. This movement also continued at least upto the 
chalcolithic age. From the nature of the sites of the Ganga Valley it is 
evident that though man from the Vindhyan region has started going 
into the Ganga Valley from the Epi-Palaeolithic period, he did not make 
any settlement till the advanced mesolithic phase. 


The migration appears to be seasonal in character and the sites 
were never occupied continuously for a long time, the occupational 
debris being very thin. But the situation of these sites was so alluring 
that the migrating tribes came again and again and selected the same 
spot. Sarai-Nahar-Rai, which iS considerably eroded, offers evidence 
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of settlement at least four times. Excavations have also offered 
conclusive evidence that the newcomers were not aware for the 
existence of earlier settlements. These tribes came during the summer 
when there was acute scarcity of food and water in the Vindhyas, a 
recurrent phenomena even now. This also explains why they lived under 
the open sky and did not construct house as they were doing in their 
original habitat in the Vindhyas. 


The migrating hordes brought the raw material from the Vindhyas 
and manufactured the tools locally, since the stone material is not 
available in the Ganga Plain. North of the river, these people were 
actually conscious of the scarcity of the material, so vital for their 
survival and also of the need for extreme economy in its use. The 
consequence of this was a reduction in tool-size and the use of cores 
till they became non-functional. Whereas the Vindhyan sites reflect 
development in tool technology, the sharp reduction in sizes in all the 
period in the Ganga valley is due to the scarcity of the raw material. 


The site of Sari Nahar Rai revealed the period of occupation and 
brought to light eleven burials and 8 hearths. A very large number of 
microliths-geometric & nongeometric were collected from the surface 
(dating 8395+/- 110 B.C; the culture remains of Sari-Nahar-Rai is 
datable to the 9th millenium.BC). The site of Mahadaha revealed the 
habitation deposit of 60cm. divisible into four distinct layers. The four 
layers correspond with the four periods of burial activity. The 
excavations revealed 28 graves with a total of 58 skeletons as well as 
25 oval or circular fire pits or hearth. The site of Damdama is located 
on an elevated ground, roughly circular in shape divisible into ten 
layers. The excavation brought to light 41 graves and --hearths, on the 
basis of stratigraphy the burials have been divided into VIII phases. 
The earliest grave was dug into the natural soil, it is the same horizon 
which forms the bottom of Bhangar deposit. On this evidence it can be 
said that the people arrived at the site when the yellow clay on the 
Bhangar was in the process of deposition and they continued to live at 
the site on account of which a deposit of 1.5m accumulated. There is 
no evidence that the site was ever deserted (C 14 dating, 10,000 to 
4000/3000 BC) There is no doubt that favourable sites like Sari-Nahar- 
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Rai and Mahadaha were visited time and again and thus provided 
camping grounds to these new immigrants of the Ganga Valley. But 
now in the light of evidence contrary to it, it is no longer tenable (theory 
of seasonal migrations). The site"was stable bases and can be described 
as settlements. The earliest evidence of settlement in Indian 
Archaeological context has been provided by the excavations at 
Chopani-Mando. The deposit of 1.55m is divisible into 10 layers. The 
remains are.‘grouped into three periods— Epi-palaeolithic, Early 
Mesolithic and Advanced Mesolithic (dating between 13/17 to 7 
millenium BC). The evidence is furnished by post-holes representing 
huts. 


The site of Bagahikhor I is a painted rock-shelter site with a thin 
habitational deposit of 0.60 m. Microliths were found embedded 
throughout the deposit which has been divided into 4 layers i.e., 
Geometric and Non-geometric with aceramic stage, Geometric and 
Non-geometric ewith microlithic tool-kit and aceramic stage, Geometric 
and Non-geometric with pottery and Geometric microliths with pottery. 
As no definite date was assigned to any of the implementiferous 
deposits, the stratigraphy was taken as the yardstick for evaluating most 
of the finds from the Vindhyan-Kaimur region. The Lekhahia I painted 
rockshelter has a 1.1m. thick deposit with 17 burials. The habitational 
debris is divisible within 9 layers. Lekhahia II has only 0.20 m 
habitational deposit, which is divided into 4 layers. They are aceramic 
non-geometric assemblage (layer 4 and 3) and geometric microliths 
with pottery (Layer 2 and 1). The c 14 dates of the material dates to 
1710+/- 110 and 240+/- 115 BC. The Laharia-Dih rock shelter revealed 
1.50m. thick habitational deposits. Three implementiferous layers were 
found. It is interesting to note that the site has brought to light an early 
phase of microlithic, i.e., the Upper Palaeolithic not reported earlier. 


The three sites of Ganga valley discussed above reveals a 
homogeneous mesolithic culture and opens up an entirely new chapter 
in the mesolithic of India. The geometric microlithic phase is 
unassociated with pottery, which can be equated with the second phase 
of the mesolithic phase of the mesolithic of the Vindhyan region. It is 
interesting to note that pottery is not introduced at the mesolithic sites 
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on the Ganga Valley whereas in the Vindhyan region it is associated at 
some of the sites. It was probably because the mesolithic folk there 
came into contact with the Neolithic people who were not only making 
pottery but had domesticated rice and the domestication of animals 
had also started. 


Burial: 


Physical remains of the earliest human population in India is 
reported from the microlithic sites. The earliest practice of burying 
the dead is reported from the mesolithic horizon. The remains from 
Ganga Valley and Vindhyan region are extensively studied by K.A.R. 
Kennedy and A.A. Sharma (Sharma G.R. et al. 1980). A number of 
burials with skeleton remains has been found at various sites. 
Orientation of the dead, placement of the grave goods, nature of graves 
and location of the burials in the settlement, are very vital to understand 
the nature of ritual practices related to the disposal of the dead. Besides 
revealing the age and sex of the individuals, the evidence demonstrates 
existence of a number of different racial groups inhabiting north India, 
during the times of the use of the microliths. 


Rock paintings: 


The important excavated rock shelter sites in Allahabad and 
Mirzapur (Vindhyan-Kaimur range) are Baghai-Khor, Lekhahia, 
Laharia-dih and Moharana Pahar; besides other mesolithic rock art of 
Vindhyan has also been referred to. The rock shelters paintings can 
provide base for the interpretation of the usage of artifacts, ways of 
hunting and gathering, day to day life and to some extent the social 
structure of the contemporary society. 


Faunal Remains: 


The faunal evidences from Ganga Valley sites (Sharma G.R.et al. 
1980) have no traces of domesticated species. The remains of wild 
species show the subsistence pattern and food habits of the 
contemporary population and the faunal evidences help in the 
reconstruction of the palaeo-ecology. It may be useful, for instance, to 
determine the time from where hunting-gathering economy changed 
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into food producing stage. The domestication of animals during the 
late or advanced mesolithic phase may suggest the turning point from 
where food production was started. 


Ethnographic Field Work 


Extensive village to village survey and Ethnographic field work 
was carried out during the tenure. Ethnographic participation and 
observation among the primitive communities of Mallah, Musahar and 
Kols resulted in understanding their subsistence and material culture 
in the present ecosystem. Attempts have been made to understand their 
strategic location, settlement pattern, dwelling structures, household 
material culture, storage bins, basket making technique of small game 
hunting, fishing, fowling, gathering and agriculture, tools, tillage 
(organic and inorganic), and their manufacturing technique has been 
thoroughly studied. Also special emphasis is given on their varied 
mortuary practices and Ethnomedicine. 


Conclusion: 


The habitational tendency of the mesolithic phase in the alluvial 
plains is marked by the occupation of the area along rivulets and their 
seasonal tributaries, in close association to horseshoe lakes, and away 
from rivers and lakes during the Holocene times. One of the major 
determinants of settlement pattern is the house type. They vary in their 
general structure but also in shapes adaptable to environment. 


ଵଵ 
++ 
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GLASS BEADS IN INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY - 
AN ETHNOARCHAEOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 


Alok Kumar Kanungo 


Introduction 


Many scholars have worked on glass and glass beads in India. 
(Basa: 1992, 1993, Beck: 1941, Bhardwaj: 1987, Dikshit: 1969, Dubin: 
1987, Francis: 1983, 1985, 1990a, 1990b, 1991, 1994, n.d., Gupta: 
1999, Lamb: 1965, Lugay: 1974, Marshall: 1951, Sankalia et al. 1971, 
Sen and Chaudhuri: 1985, Singh: 1989, Sieen: 1973, Thapar 1957, Tite: 
1983, Varshneya, ef al: 1988). Yet certain problems are unanswered 
todate. Some of them are: 


1. No attempt is made to understand the origin of glass beads as a 
separate entity other than the glass. 


2: Many a time finding of glass production center and glass 
bead together in an archaeological context has lead to conclude that 
the site was a glass bead manufacturing center. 


34 Was glass developed indigenously in India or not ? 


4. Glass bead production needs to be studied with the other 
cultural material associated with it. 


5. Does glass bead production require glass producers ? 


6. What are the criteria for identifying glass bead production 
center: is it finding of enormous glass beads and other devitas like 
unperforated glass beads knots clumps etc. ? 


To answer all this problem ethnographic study with different 
methodology and paradigm is required. This paper is an attempt in 
such a study. 


Historical Background 


Glass is a composite material manufactured by adding various 
ingredients (silica, soda and lime) in correct proportion, which needs 
a positive advancement in technology, and knowledge of appropriate 
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temperature. The exact place and the period in which glass and/or glass 
beads were first manipulated is not known. Judging from the available 
evidences and dates, glass in India appears to be later than that in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt by about five hundred to a thousand years. 
The earliest sample of glass has been noticed at Tell Asmar in 
Mesopotamia from a stratum dated to circa 2700-2600 B.C. In north 
India glass beads occur at Baghwanpura, dated back to c. 1000 B.C. 
(Basa, 1992: 92); in south at Maski four beads are reported in 
Chalcolithic level dated to c. 800 B.C. (Thapar, 1957: 107); at 
Arikamedu glass beads are reported from circa 300 B.C. (Wheeler: 
1951); in Deccan at Nevasa, it is found within a time bracket of 700 
B.C. (Varshneya, et al, 1988: 149). In the northwest, Taxila has revealed 
a number of glass beads which speaks of Taxila as a trading centre in 
the sixth century B.C. (Marshall, 1951). In the Gangetic valley - region 
the occurrence of glass bead is associated with the Painted Gray Ware 
(PGW) culture (c. 1000-600 B.C.). There are nearly 100 ancient Indian 
sites which have yielded the evidence of glass, out of which about 40 
sites (Rahman, 1999) are reported with glass beads. 


However, there has never been any attempt to find out the origin 
of glass beads as a separate entity other than glass, possibly due to the 
fact that some of the earliest samples of glass are beads. Apart from 
the main centres i.e., Ahichchhatra and Kausambi in north India, 
Arikamedu and Karaikadu in south India and Kolhapur and Nevasa in 
the Deccan, there are a number of sites which have yielded evidences 
of glass bead manufacturing. For example, there is evidence of half 
finished beads from Tirukkampuliyur and Uraiyur in the Trichy district 
of Tamilnadu (Gurraja Rao, 1970: 265). Early Historic Navdatoli has 
been regarded as a glass bead manufacturing centre because of the 
recovery of a number of glass slags and waste pieces (Sankalia et al. 
1971: 361). Finished and unfinished varieties of red glass, slag pieces 
and canes have also been recovered from Khairadih, Uttar Pradesh 
(from period II- late centuries B.C.) (I.A.R., 1981-82: 68). Kopia (dated 
to about 5th century B.C. by Nagar in Sen and Chaudhuri), in the Basti 
district of Uttar Pradesh, has yielded innumerable glass beads, 
thousands of glass fragments and lumps of unworked glass (Dikshit, 
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1969: 39; Sen and Chaudhuri, 1985: 64-65). Most of the sites are 
reported to be bead manufacturing sites on the basis of the findings of 
cither glass slags or unfinished beads or both. However, the evidence 
of both, glass production and finding of glass beads need not necessarily 
mean that the site itself was a glass bead manufacturing centre. The 
production of glass beads is not correlated and existence of one can 
not be taken to prove the existence of the other. The two may be 
produced quite separately from each other. It is also possible that glass 
is produced at one place, glass beads at another and stringing them at 
still another place or vice versa. 


Origin of Glass in India: 


It is difficult to ascertain whether the early glass artifacts, so far 
recovered, were of indigenous origin or were brought to India from 
outside. Studies on the specimen from Taxila (Beck, 1941; Marshall, 
1951) and Arikamedu (Wheeler et al, 1946) have related them with 
foreign impact. Dikshit (1969:6), however, has argued for an indigenous 
production of glass and glass beads; for, 


1. the discovery of glass at Maski, in order to contradict the 
general ideas, it is hard to believe that it has any alien origin as the 
region was well connected with internal trade routes, and was devoid 
of any foreign contacts. 


2 secondly, the evidence of glass from the PGW sites also 
indicates an indigenous origin as these sites are also situated outside 
the normal zone of trade and foreign contact. So far, no work in this 
respect has contributed immensely to the cultures and its associated 
objects, such as glass specimens being foreign. 


Dikshit (1969) and Singh (1989) take some of Taxila’s earliest 
glass specimens to be indigenous on the basis of Indian design on some 
of the glass beads, pendants, and an ear-reel with floral design (6th 
Cent. B.C.). To support the theory propagated by Dikshit and Singh, 
considering the evidences of mostly finished glass objects of Taxila, it 
can be said that glass was produced much before. 
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Some scholars have tried to trace back the origin of Indian glass 
to that of the Harappan civilization on the basis of the glazed pottery 
and quartz bead found therein. It is evident that the Harappans made 
glazed pottery which is nothing else but a thin layer of glass on the 
pottery (Tite, 1983). In such cases glazing is applied in pre-firing 
condition. They were also able to glaze their quartz beads with frit, a 
material close to glass. On the strength of the available material at 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa, Marshall (1951: 683) is of the opinion 
that they are so closely allied to glass that it hardly seems possible 
that glass could have long been delayed. Recently, Bhardwaj (1987: 
66) and Singh (1989: 27), on the basis of glazed pottery from Mohenjo 
Daro have argued that the Harappans were aware of glass making. 
Bhardwaj (1987: 66) assigns a number of vitreous materials unearthed 
from Mohenjodaro to be weathered unworked glass, hence rich in silica. 
Singh (1989: 27) went a little further by saying that there is a possibility 
that some glass beads might have been classified wrongly as stone beads 
and hence Harappa did not get the credit of making glass. Here it is 
important to mention that some of the beads which have been 
interpreted as shell beads (Wheeler ef al. 1946: 96; Casal 1949: 55) 
has now been identified as corroded glass (Francis: n.d.). 


Francis is of the opinion that both imported and indigenous glasses 
were used for bead production, supported on the basis of scientific 
analysis of some of the early glass samples. In Egypt and Roman Empire 
glass consisted of sodium oxide as alkali, whereas in India and Vietnam, 
as evident from Arikamedu and Oc-Eo, both sodium and potassium 
oxide were utilized (Francis, 1990a). Lead as a particle in glass was 
found more in the West than in India. 


Thus here an attempt is made to discuss the problem of 
identification of glass bead production center and the concept of foreign 
origin with the help of detailed observation of production and use of 
Indo-Pacific glass beads. 

Glass Bead Production: 


Different methods of manufacturing beads have been discussed 
by Lamb (1965), Sleen (1973), Lugay (1974), Francis (1983), Bronson 
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(1990), Basa (1993), etc. Right from the second century B.C., glass 
beads were made at different places throughout India using indigenous 
techniques (Basa, 1993). One of the most important and surviving glass 
bead production techniques in India is by drawing method. The beads 
produced by this method are commonly known as Indo-Pacific beads, 
and are generally three to five millimeters in diameter. They were most 
common and occur in great numbers in South India; common from 300 
B.C. onward at Taxila and are found at many other Indian sites. It 
travelled both to the East and the West, following the same routes and 
the same destinations as those of agate and carnelian beads. This bead 
appears in East Africa between A.D. 200 and 1600, in Malaysia and 
Vietnam about A.D. 1000 and in Sumatra ‘in beginning in the first 
century A.D. (Dubin, 1987: 195). Arikamedu was the earliest and 
longest operating production site of these beads (Francis: n.d.). 


This bead is named differently by the scholars. Van der Sleen 
(1956: 27) introduced the term ‘Trade Wind Beads’ since they were 
carried by ship via routes determined by the seasonal ocean currents 
and monsoon patterns. Davision (1972: 149, cited in Francis, 1990b: 
1) added chemical group to it and coined the term ‘Trade Wind Beads 
Chemical Group’ on the basis of similar chemical formula. Lamb (1965) 
introduced the term ‘mutisalah’. Francis (1985: 44) termed them, ‘/ndo- 
Pacific Monochrome Drawn Glass Bead’, or in short, Indo-Pacific 
beads (Francis, 1990a: 1) on the basis of their distribution from southern 
Africa to Korea from about the late centuries B.C. to early 2nd 
millennium A.D. Recently Gupta (1999: 12) has noticed them in Japan. 


Today Indo-Pacific glass beads are produced in India with 
traditional technique at Papanaidupet and with modern technique at 
Renuguntha, Chittor District, Andhra-Pradesh and in Prasant Glass 
Works Pvt. Ltd. at Banaras. Stern (1987) and Francis (1985, 1990a, 
1990b, 1991, n.d.) have studied the bead production at Papanaidupet. 
Though Francis’s report on them speaks about the technique of 
production, it lacks some of the important observations; e.g. it does 
not mention about the use of potsherds and cowdung during the melting 
process, it does not give the details of the furnace, nor does it speak of 
the wooden pounding, which is used to give the beads a lustre surface, 
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During the last twenty years or so the industry and its business 
has gone through a.drastic change. The modern industries at Banaras 
and Renuguntha have been replacing this industry at a faster rate 
because of their production Df evenly bead size, bigger hole for 
stringing and faster production. Techniques and steps followed in 
modern machines are the same as the traditional technique. It is quite 
possible {hat the machines are fashioned after the traditional techniques 
and method: Technologically there are different machines for different 
‘purposes such as drawing the tubes from the furnace, cutting them, 
and glazing them etc. leaving behind the stringing for manual job. 


The present author has studied the Papanaidupet bead industry with 
an active participation in 1999 and recorded their bead production 
technique emphasizing the aspects not earlier dealt with. Stages of bead 
manufacturing are compared with those of the modern techniques. 
Besides, an analysis is attempted on the bead waste finding with its 
users who string them at a far off place. 


©, 
** 
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THE AGRICULTURE SYSTEM IN 
TRIBAL CULTURE 


Suresh Kumar 


The traditional practices owned by tribal communities are a 
complex and dynamic mix of the age-old experience with the new, the 
theoretical with the practical aspects. Hence they are dynamic; they 
are not static but keep changing with time and experience. The tribal 
community’s knowledge base is vital to their livelihood and to their 
lives as a whole. In turn, tribal culture, understood as a way of life, 
serves as a context for the knowledge base, in a complex dynamic of 
experiment, observation and use. 


In this paper, we have examined some important festivals from 
the tribal calendar which are associated with the agricultural cycle, 
and we have tried to contextualise them within the knowledge and 
practice of sustainable agriculture as practised in tribal communities. 


One can see the whole range of practice in tribal culture which 
gives an idea of understanding of bio-diversity, its use and conservation. 
These practices are based on diversity sustainability, socially, 
economically, as well as environmentally. 


In Chhattisgarh which is a predominantly rice growing area certain 
festivals celebrated by tribals and the farming community show the 
relations between agriculture and culture. These festivals also show a 
very deep understanding of plant life and crop cycles. This 
understanding is reflected in the celebrations of these festivals. There 
are four major phases in rice plant life cycle- sowing, vegetative growth, 
fertilisation (reproductive phase) and harvesting. All these four stages 
are celebrated in the form of the rice farming in particular and the 
agricultural system in general. 


The new farming season begins with the celebration of Akti. In 
this festival farmers keep a small quantity of seeds in cups made up 
palas leaves. These seeds are pooled together, and mixed up thoroughly 
and redistribution of them takes place. Each farmer takes a cup filled 
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with mixed up seeds and sows it in his field. The use of diverse seed 
varieties in this festival also reflects the understanding of tribal 
communities regarding the importance of bio-diversity and the 
knowledge system to use it. This festivals tell us regarding the deep 
understanding of farmers rooted in their culture to promote self 
dependable seed supply system. Seeds are not any individual's property. 
This very festival also teaches that searing of the seeds and exchanging 
of seeds is one of the most important parts of the fabric of traditional 
suatainable agriculture system. 


Hareli is another important festival related to agriculture. In the 
monsoon the plants are in full vegetative growth. The fields are green," 
the plants are growing and they are tender and need special care., The 
agriculture implements and livestock have performed their work. In 
this festival Neem twigs and karra twigs are used to protect the crop 
from pests 2nd disease. The cattle are given some medicinal tubers 
and herbs, the implements are washed and Kept safe for the next session. 


The next phase after vegetative phase is naturally the reproductive 
phase. The fertilisation and reproductive growth is taking place. A 
festival called Garbhani is celebrated to pray for proper fertilisation 
and subsequent harvest. 


Metropolitan Science, which is the established theology of 
imperialist production and consumption, points a fair dichotomy 
between "Traditional" and “ Modern" systems of knowledge and 
practice. It is only by rejecting such dichotomies, and by taking working 
people’s knowledge and epistemology seriously, as a contemporary 
and dynamic system, that we can articulate an alternative sustainable 
technology. 
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REVAMPING PRIMARY EDUCATION IN TRIBAL 
AREAS FOR TRIBAL DEVELOPMENT 


Navaneeta Rath 
Shesashree Mallick 


Introduction: 


The recognition of education as a productive sector, producing 
human capital, resulting from Nobel Laureate Theodore Schuttz's theory 
of human investment resolution in economic thought! generated a world 
wide acceptance of education as a means of social change. Since then 
the role of education has been heavily emphasised in the development 
strategies at the level of international programmes, national policies 
and regional planning. Particularly, in the underdeveloped nations 
Primary Education is taken as an essential input for the economic and 
social development of individuals as well as nations?. Elementary 
education is the most crucial stage of education as it lays the foundation 
for developing the personality, attitudes, confidence, habits, learning 
skills and communicating capabilities of individual and through this it 
paves the way for economic development of a society. 


Realising the significance of primary eduction for socio-economic 
development, the Govt. of India too started its mission to combat mass 
illiteracy and to ensure "universalisation of education". This masive 
drive was also launched in the tribal areas of the country to bring the 
tribals into the mainstream of the development process. However, even 
after 50 years of independence backwardness remains a perennial 
feature of the tribal areas and lack of elementary education is detected 
to be the sole cause of this lagging. The backwardness and low socio- 
economic development among the tribals is more acute among the tribes 
of Orissa, where literacy is only 22.31 percent among them and 
enrolment is only 8.05* percent. 


This brings us to the crux of the problem to analyse and detect 
how a reformation or revamping can be brought about in primary 
education system in the Tribal areas to guarantee Tribal Development. 
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Objectives 
The major objectives of the study include 


1; To find out the adequacy of the structural arrangements made 
to cater elementary education. 


2 To locate the functional deficits both individual and systemic 
which prevent the spread of primary education among the tribals. 


3; To draw interventions to overcome the structural and 
functional lacunae to make elementary education a means for 
development among the tribals. 


Scope of the study 


The study is a micro structural one confined to the district of 
Gajapati which is basically a Tribal dominated district of the state. 
The tribal population of the district is 47.9 percent,’ they are basically 
Souras. The literacy rate among the tribals of the district is 14 per cent 
vis-a-vis 58.22 per cent of total iiteracy. The study was again confined 
to Gumma block where literacy was only 13 per cent, the lowest literate 
tribal block of the district where tribal population is higher being 70.27 
per cent. 


Methodology 


The study relied both on primary and secondary methods of data 
collection. Secondary data were collected from the block offices, census 
records, Dept. of elementary education and mass education and through 
review of various Govt. reports. Primary data were collected through 
the interview schedule method, Focus Group Discussion Method and 
participant observation method. 


Study plan 


The designing of the study was made to cover three (3) aspects of 
reviewing the adequacy, the inadequacies and developing interventions 
relating to the system of primary education in this tribal dominated 
district. For studying the . 
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Structural Adequacy and Functionat Inadequacy 


Individual 
Deficit 


Accessibility of 
the Tribals to 
the Primary 
School 


Systemic 
Deficit 


Awareness 
among the tribals 
about the value 
of education 


Availability 
to Primary 
Schools 


Implications of 
elementary 
education for the 
Tribals 


Interest 
for 
education 


Accessibility of 
the tribals to the 
primary school 


Imagination 


Study Results 
The major observation on which the study landed upon were. 


1 Awareness is gradually developing among the tribes for the 
system of education as (65.4 per cent of the tribal respondents clearly 
stated they feel education is needed for the younger generation) which 
is a sign of development. But the awareness is better when the village 
is a roadside village, when some voluntary organisations interact with 
the villagers and due to the personal dedication of some devoted 
teachers and when some educated employed tribal role models emerge 
from the village. I 


2. So far as availability of primary schools is concerned there 
are 104 primary schools available in the block which is a good indicator 
of the structural arrangement done by the Govt. to spread primary 
education in the district. So, structural adequacy is there for the 
universalisation of elementary education in the block and district. But, 
the question arises when inputs are sufficient, why is output so low ? 
The immediate reflection now goes on to some individual inadequacy 
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and some systematic defects which make primary education among 
the tribal trail behind in the district. These individual inadequacies 
and systemic lacunae are highlighted in gist. 


3; The awareness and availability part are not balanced with 
the accessibility aspect. Because accessibility mainly stems from the 
economic conditions of the tribals which can be treated as the chief 
individual inadequacy. The marginalised condition of the tribals (89%) 
prevents them from affording education to their children. Education to 
them is a burdensome investment with no immediate and certain assured 
return. On the otherhand, they use children for domestic chores and 
relieve their women for outdoor economic pursuits. They also prefer 
to tap the semi-productive potentialities of their primary school going 
children and add to the income of the family. So, education as a life- 
chance is still a luxury and not a necessity for the tribals which restricts. 
their access to it. 


4. Lack of interest of a tribal child for primary education is 
again a stumbling block. Because,. he fails to locate his environment 
(62%), his culture (82%), his language (94%) and his fellow men (67%) 
in his system of primary school, which alienates him from the system 
of education. The child of nature does not find its reproduction in the 
close, over congested rooms of the primary schools, he fails to trace 
his culture, festivals, life style description in his books which 
disenchant him. The immediate superimposition of Oriya language as 
the medium of instruction no doubt confuses the budding tribal mind 
and non-availability of a tribal instructor or teacher dismays him and 
generates in him a disinterest in the system of primary education. 


5. Interest leads to inclination and imagination. Lack of interest 
leads to the lack of inclination and imagination to adopt a foreign 
culture, an alien language, and perceive the unrealised realities of 
environment. The costal culture, coastal life style, the regional language 
do not find a space in the tribal mind which is more or less confined to 
their own local scenario. This suppresses his imagination to adopt the 
ideas infused through the system of primary education. 
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6. Implication of primary education is again negatively 
perceived by the old generation. To them, it generates false aspirations 
which never materialise; it leads to alienation, economic disaster and 
affects the community harmony. Present primary eduction does not 
ensure an employment but creates a false sense of dignity which 
generates a sense of detest among the tribal young folk for their 
traditional occupation. It further leads to cultural degeneration. For 
e.g. modern primary education is bringing such concepts as dowry in 
the place of a bride price. However, it brings political consciousness, 
but leads to a fragmented community life. So, the tribals clearly feel 
that the present system of elementary education does not suit their needs 
adequately. 


Study Proposition 


Finally, the study invited suggestion and interventions from the 
tribal respondents to make elementary education universalised and a 
means to attain economic development in the tribal community. The 
study has tried to accentuate them as follows. 


Alterations 


Culture Centred In Curriculum and Cultural 
Education content making continuity 
them local specific 


Vocation Oriented In Recruitment Economic 
Education Pattern of security 
teachers 
Social 
Solidarity 
1. Tribals today demand their education to be a mechanism to 


bring a balance between continuity and change. They want cultural 
continuity to assert their identity, but structural change to bring 
economic upliftment among them. So, elementary education to them 
should adequately reflect their cultural heritage and ethos and should 
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be an instrument for their cultural survival and at the same time it 
should generate new skill, knowledge and potentialities among them 
to ensure them a better economic viability. 


2 When the tribals visualise education as a means for economic 
empowerment, they overemphasise the role of education in generating 
employment among them. To them the present education should be so 
designed it should teach them new know-hows to explore nature and 
give them a new perspective to earn their livelihood. Because 
unemployment and pervasive poverty are challenging the physical 
existence of the tribes, they are migrating in large numbers to urban 
centres by crucifying their own culture. 


3. In order to give a fillip to the tribal aspiration, the edcuated 
elitist tribals today propose certain alterations and accommodations in 
the system of present elementary education. The uniform content of 
primary education is no longer needed in the tribal communities. Their 
curriculum should be local spcific and the content of education should 
suit the tribal needs of special kind of socialisation with nature. 
Folklores, folktales, folk music, folk art should form a part of primary 
education to infuse a sense of supreme cultural identity among the 
tribals and to diffuse education in a better fashion among the tribes. 
This will no doubt herald a new epoch in the process of universalisation 
of primary education. 


4. The curriculum should also be designed to cater knowledge 
about imporved agricultural techniques and improved ways of exploring 
nature which will strengthen the tribal enconomy. 


5; Pictorial expression of tribal environment will not only 
generate interest but also will facilitalte better learning among the 
tribals. 


6. A change in the recruitment policy will also bring a change 
in the situation of primary education in the tribal areas, particularly 
the tribals demand a tribal teacher to train the tribal minds through 
their environment and their language. This will not create a fear 
psychosis or a strange teacher-pupil relationship which always 
sabotages the purpose of primary education. 
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7. The lack of hatred in the mind of a tribal teacher for his 
fellow tribes man, his availability in the village all throughout the year 
will no doubt give a new direction to the process of making primary 
eduction reach at each doorstep. 


8. Fianlly, when education will assure the tribals not to come 
in the way of their cultural solidarity and will guarantee them a better 
economic security being culture-ridden and vocational in character, 
the triblas will develop a better motivation to go in for primary 
education. 


So in conclusion, the study makes an assertion that the 
reformulation and revamping of primary education is a basic need today 
in the tribal areas to ensure a qualitative socio-economic transformation. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUANG 
CHILDREN: SOCIO-CULTURAL PARADIGMS 


Sheela Mahapatra 


Education of the people is a major parameter for gauging the level 
of development in any country. B.D.Sharma (1978) argues that tribal 
development cannot be met by merely devising a formula as a general 
scheme, and education is a ‘must’ for enabling them to understand the 
new context of development. While the level of education in India as a 
whole is at an abysmal low, that of the tribal population in India, which 
is the: second largest in the world, constituting about 9% of the total 
population, is even worse. These tribal groups are isolated from the 
social mainstream owing to their habitat in inhospitable, inaccessible 
and remote forest and hilly tracts. As a consequence they are totally 
dependent on their natural environment. The formation of a cultural 
and economic pattern of life, largely conditioned by their ecological 
settings and ethnic environment has a great bearing on their socio- 
economic development including education (cf. Sujatha, 1987). 


This paper on the Educational Development of the Juang and its 
socio-cultural paradigms is an attempt to bridge this glaring gap. Here 
I shall discuss how in the process of the enforced ‘development’ from 
the traditional informal systems of education to the formal system, 
many socio-cultural factors play a significant role and impede this 
process of educational development. 


My inferences and arguments have been drawn from a study (1995) 
among the Juang tribe of Keonjhar district, specifically a few villages 
in and around Gonasika village. The Juang are one of the 12 ‘‘Primitive 
tribal’? groups in Orissa. Thus they share the common problems of 
educational deprivation and backwardness resulting in low economic 
progress, with the other tribes in the state, and perhaps even more, 
owing to their ‘primitive’ state of life. To situate the socio-cultural 
background and lifestyle of the Juang, a brief ethnographic account is 


given below. 
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Ethnography: 


The Juang are one of the 12 Primitive Tribal Groups out of the 62 
Scheduled Tribes identified in Orissa, with a population of 30,876 
constituting 0.52% of the total tribal population of Orissa, according 
to the 1981 census. (1991 census data are not yet officially available). 
Ethnically the Juang belong to a branch of the Mundari group and to 
the Proto-Australoid racial stock. (cf. Nayak et.al, 1993). 


The Juang tribe is divided into 2 sections :- 


1. The Hill Juang or Pauri Juang - Residing in the hill ranges 
of the district of Keonjhar and in Pallahara of Angul district. 


2. The Plains Juang - Confined to the plains of Dhenkanal and 
Keonjhar 


The entire Juang territory around the hill ranges of Keonjhar, is 
divided into 6 Pirhas or territorial units traditionally under their 
occupation. These are : 


(a) Jharkhand Pirha 
(by) Satkhand Pirha 
(c) Remna Pirha 
(d) Kathua Pirha 
(ec) Munda Pirha 

(f) Charigarh Pirha 


My study pertains to the Juang of Satkhand Pirha, in several 
villages near Gonasika in the Banspal Community Development Block. 


The Juang have a spoken language belonging to the North Mundari 
group of languages. But they have no script of their own. The few 
educated Juang use the Oriya script to write in the Juang language. 


Informal System of Education: 


Education and socialization are parts of cnculturation process, 
which equips an individual with necessary knowledge, skills and values 
to cope with life. “‘Enculturation comprises everything that an 
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individual ever learns that is part of the way of life of the society in 
which the individual is born, grows up and dies.’’ (Freed and Freed, 
1981). 


Education, as a part of the larger whole of enculturation, equips 
the individual with the capacity to read and write and consequently to 
know societies and cultures, other than one’s own, and to be acquainted 
with different types of social interaction and role behaviour from those 
found in the family and immediate neighbourhood. (ibid.). This 
education can be conceived to be of 3 types informal, forma! and non- 
formal education. 


As part of the enculturation process education has always been an 
integral part of Juang life. It is a continuous process, which begins 
with the birth of a child and continues, with greater or lesser intensity, 
throughout the entire life of the individual. This is their traditional 
system of education, which is informal, practical and needbased, with 
family, neighbours, older siblings and peer groups as the natural 
instructors. Its chief objectives are primarily, learning of the ways and 
norms of their culture, their responsibilities and privileges, so as to be 
geared up to be a full-fledged and worthy member of the Juang society, 
and maintenance of tribal solidarity and loyalty to tribal customs and 
traditions. 


The dormitory house is the traditional educational institution where 
the juniors learn about the duties and responsibilities towards their 
superiors through music, songs, story telling and dancing. These 
dormitories are of unisex type - ‘Mandaghara’ for boys, and 
‘Melaghara’ for girls, who are initiated into it at 6-7 years of age until 
they marry. (cf. Mahapatra, 1995). It may be noted that distinct skills, 
as are required and deemed appropriate for boys and girls are learnt at 
the Mandaghara and Melaghara respectively. It is needless to point 
out there is no direct instruction as in formal schooling; the youngsters 
learn more by participation and familiarization, and sometimes by 
correction in case of the wrong acts or mistakes committed. 


This system of informal education is self-contained and totally in 
tune with the ecology and life-style of the Juang. It has been thriving 
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in a successful symbiotic relationship with the Junag culture and 
society, both in terms of drawing its sustenance from its traditional 
institutions, and also enriching them in its turn. 


Formal Educational Scenario 


Formal education is understood to give an individual the necessary 
knowledge and skills to earn her/his livelihood, as well as to contribute 
her/his services to the community. (Sachchidanand in Foreword to 
Ambasht, 1970). It also subjects the individual to disciplined and 
regulated periods of learning, often for occupations hither to unknown 
in his or her community of birth. 


In this sense, formal education is a new phenomenon in the Juang 
society which started with the establishment of schools in Independent 
India. In my area of study, there is an Ashram-cum-High School in 
Gonasika village, with special facilities for the tribal children of the 
area. This type of residential school caters to the boarding and lodging 
of the tribal school children. But what is more important, the school 
teachers are required to take interest in motivating the tribal children 
to enroll in the school in greater number and to continue studying till 
they complete their High School. The teachers are also required to know 
each pupil individually and try to remove the constraints to school 
education in the family, and to impart supplementary reading, so that 
the child doesn’t have any difficulty in understanding the lessons given 
in the class-room. (cf. Mahapatra, 1953). 


The Ashram School at Gonasika has a hostel for 240 SC/ST 
students who are provided with a stipend (of minimum Rs.200/- in 
1995) to cover food, dress and clothing. Alt the tribal pupils receive 
textbooks and some writing materials. The school also imparts 
vocational training in agriculture, horticulture, tailoring and other crafts 
in order to equip them with skills and avocations which are meaningful 
and relevant to their tribal lifestyles. 


Besides, there is an Anganwadi Centre under ICDS which prepares 
and motivates pre-school children (below 6 years) for school education. 
An NGO, (Non-Government Organisation) Banabasi Chetana Mandali, 
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also conducts non-formal education for the people beyond the school- 
going age of 6-14 years, and non-school going children. They also 
motivate the school-age children to enroll in schools. 


Apart from these facilities, the Government officials, school 
teachers and NGO personnel motivate the Juang and facilitate the 
popularization of school education in the area, by creating general 
awareness’ of the benefits of formal education. Even the old and new 
cpmmunity leaders motivate and encourage the parents to send their 
children to school and retain them there. 


Because of all these efforts, the Juang now appreciate the uses 
and need of education for boys and girls as an avenue for social mobility 
and for gaining high prestige for the village and their own ethnic group, 
as well as a means to improve the socio-economic status of the family. 


In spite of all these incentives and facilities to pull the Juang 
children to school, the educational scenario is still very bleak. Among 
the Juang in and around the Gonasika region, 51.85% are illiterate, 
24.53% are literate through non-formal education, 18.98% have formal 
education upto class V, 4.16% have formal education from class VI to 
X and only 0.46% have formal education beyond school level. 


Table No.1 


The Literacy Status of the Juang Population of Gonasika Village 
(in the age-group 6 and above) 


Sl. Literacy Status Percentage Percentage Total 

No. of Males of Females Percentage 

1. dIlliterate 31.13 71.81 51.85 

2. Literate by non- 33.01 16.36 24.53 
formal eduction 

3. Formal education 26.41 11.81 18.93 
upto class V 

4. Formal education 8.49 0 4.16 


for class VI - X 
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5. Formal education 0 0 0 
upto +2 stage 

6. Formal education 0.94 0 0.46 
beyond +2 stage 


Total 100 100 100 


The total number of potential school-going children between 6-14 
years of age were 66, out of which only 21 were school-going children, 
constituting 31.8% of the total number, 3.03% were drop-out and 
56.06% never attended school. The illiteracy of the females is glaring 
at 71.81%, and only 28.6% of the total school-goers are girls. Even 
among the boys of school-going age, very few actually continue study 
upto high school level, while others drop out in lower classes. 


This can be attributed to various socio-cultural constraints which 
fail to provide the necessary push for formal education in school. A 
few of these will be discussed now. Of course, the economic constraints, 
of the necessity for children’s participation in economic activities, 
inability of parents to provide food, clothing and books for school- 
going children, are significant deterrants. 


Socio-Cultural Factors 


Formal education for the Juang is somewhat an anathema. They 
construe it as uncustomary and alien to their culture and traditions. 
They eye it with suspicion, for they feel, it endangers the equilibrium 
in their socio-cultural system and detribalizes the younger generation. 


Many of the beliefs and values of the Juang definitely act as 
constraints. Some of the most significant are their attitude towards 
women, their perception of school education as irrelevant for traditional 
adult life, and incompatibility of school calender and routine with 
cultural and economic calendar. 


Attitude Towards Women 


Women occupy a subservient position in the patrilineal society of 
the Juang. The domestic is the ordained domain of the women. Although 
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women participate in various economic activities of the family, right 
from agricultural activities to small-scale business of selling non-timber 
forest produce and making and selling leaf-plates and baskets, the 
traditional and ultimate goal for them is to get married and lead a 
domestic life. Their parents’ home is a sort of training ground for this 
purpose, where they are engaged in all sorts of work in the house and 
outside. There is a near unanimity among the Juang elders on the issue, 
that higher education to girls in their community is totally undesirable. 
School education, with its bright promises of social, political and 
‘economic empowerment and freedom, is suspected to steer the girls 
away from their traditional goal. Moreover, it might make them lazy 
and inefficient on the domestic and agricultural front, and thus may 
incur the wrath and dissatisfaction of their in-laws. This would bring 
disgrace to the family and village. 


Moreover, age-old inhibitions and cultural norms restricting the 
free movement and association of girls and boys away from the watchful 
eyes of the elders, restrict girls’ education. Owing to the large majority 
of boys studying and the lack of any lady teacher in the school, the 
girls feel shy and cannot mix freely with the boys or their teachers. 
They thus tend to take a backseat in all activities of the school and do 
not effectively take part in the academic discussions. As a result they 
fare miserably in the examinations, thus losing interest in studies. 
Moreover, the girls tend to be enrolled a little late at around 8-10 years 
of age, and after a few years arrive at their marriageable age, and are 
married off, thus discontinuing their education. After the girls attain 
maturity, they are also not allowed to study further in a co-ed school. 
This is quite natural in a society which enjoins restricted interaction 
among the boys and girls of the same village and even between own 
brothers and sisters. 


Poor economic condition is also responsible for low enrollment 
of Juang girls in school. As both the parents go out to work, the girl is 
often left to do the household chores and above all to take care of the 
younger siblings. When they become older, they also go out for work. 
Hence they cannot be spared by the parents to study in schools. Despite 
these handicaps, those who manage to attend the Ashram school, as a 
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result of intense motivation drives by school teachers and community 
leaders, have a high chance of being drop-out from school very early. 
Thus, we see that school education for girls is perceived to be irrelevant 
and inconvenient for the achievement of their traditional goals, and 
hence, not adequately encouraged. 


Irrelevance of School Education for Traditional Adult 
Life 

The Juang have been operating in a culture of illiteracy, with no 
long-standing tradition of learning or scholarship in their ancestry. 
Therefore, formal education for them is alien to their culture and 
tradition. Their traditional informal system of education equips an 
individual with the complete range of necessary competence to enhance 
community involvement and develop as effective members of the 
society. The techniques of such informal education aremore practical 
than theoretical, and well adapted to the needs of the traditional society. 
However, we must admit that formal education emphasizes 
conceptualization rather than acquisition of agricultural and other 
techniques in practical situations. It brings about alienation from and 
discontinuities with the traditional culture and livelihood pattern. 


Generations old Juang traditions emphasize the ‘‘collective’’ or 
community life of the Juang. However, formal schoo! education, 
undermines this very basic concept of Juang tradition by promoting 
‘‘individualism’’. A definite routine of the various activities of a person 
from his or her childhood to adulthood has been traditionally defined 
for the Juang. This entails upon a child to participate in dormitory life 
when the time comes, and to imbibe all the qualities of a good Juang, 
including the learning of traditional myths and stories, folk songs and 
dances. It also lays down that one should get married between 15-20 
years of age, set up a family and carry on various economic and social 
activities. But school education of the children jeopardizes the whole 
sequence. The school-going children (boys and girls), due to their 
engagements at school and home, are not able to devote much time for 
such ‘leisurely activities’ such as dormitory activities. Moreover, the 
school-goers grow to disapprove this system, and other traditional 
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beliefs and values of the Juang as superstitious and irrational. 
Sometimes the parents themselves restrict children from participating 
in the dormitory life. This goes against the traditional code of conduct 
and earns disapprobation of other community members, who blame it 
on school education. 


The Juang culture is invariably shaped by its peculiar specific 
physical environment of hills, forests etc. While the home environment 
reflects total consonance with the traditional ethos of social interaction 
and economic transactions, the school environment reflects rationality, 
change and modernization. This stark difference between the two 
puzzles the school-goer, who becomes non-plussed and it creates a gap 
between his experiences at home and the school. A matter .of 
apprehension is that once a Juang boy gains formal education, he 
deserves a sense of superiority that prevents him from going back to 
the traditional occupations of agriculture and wage-labour. White-collar 
or Government jobs being very scarce, such an ‘educated’ boy becomes 
a complete misfit in his village and community. On the other hand his 
rustic counterpart has been well-adapted to conditions of poverty and 
penury since childhood and faces no such problems in pursuing his 
traditional occupations and mannerisms. 


This incompatibility of school education with Juang cultural 
milieu, norms and village life breeds negative attitudes towards school 
education and impedes educational development of the Juang. 
Moreover, since formal education has failed to keep its promise of 
bright job prospects for the Juang youth, besides alienating them from 
their land and people, many Juang parents have become totally 
disillusioned and disinterested in formal education. For them education 
is required only to enable the children to read and write and to make 
calculation in order to protect their interests from educated ‘tricksters’. 
Any further education is utterly unnecessary for them. Hence they do 
not impose on their children to study regularly. They are totally 
unconcerned about the progress of their children in studies and when 
the child fails in class and is denied hostel facilities, they readily 
welcome him home and engage him in the fields. Such disinterest and 
apathy of the Juang parents towards education is reflected in very low 
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representation of Juang children in school and their poor performance 
therein. | 


Incompatibility of School Calendar and Routine with 
Cultural and Economic Calendar 


The Juang observe many festivals, rituals and social events 
throughout the year, (see Table 2) involving the participation of all 
the community members in pleasure and merrymaking. The school- 
going children are deprived of such enjoyment, as the schools do not 
have any holidays to accommodate such local festivals and rituals as 
Pus Punei, Amba Nua, Magha Parba and China Nua, some of which 
are observed for many days together. 


Table No.2 
Calendar of Festivals observed by the Juang 


Name of Festival Month in No. of Purpose of 
which days Celebration 
observed obser- 
ved. 
1. Nuakhai June-August 1 day Ceremonial offering of har- 


vested paddy to village deities 
and household deities, eating 
of new-rice. 


2.. Asadhi June-July 1 day Ceremonial! eating of fruits and 

’ bush cutting. 

3. China Nua July-August 1 day Ceremonial eating of vegeta- 
bles. 

4. Gudabhu Nua August-Sept. 1 day Ceremonial offering of Guda 

| paddy to ancestors. 

5. Kimiyang Kalaraba Sept.-Oct. 1 day Ceremonial! offering of saru, 
kalar to ancestors. 

6. Gunda Dai Oct.-Nov. 1 day Ceremonial harvest of oil 
seeds. 

7. Bisri Thakurani Jatra Sept.-Nov. 1 day General welfare of village 
communities. 

8. Karama Puja Sept. — Nov. 8 days Worshipping of Karamasani 
deity. 
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9. Pus-Punei -Nov. - Dec. 1 day Ceremonial distribution of 
swidden and starting of mar- 
riage negotiations. 


10. Bodam Dec. — Feb. 1 day Ceremonial eating of new 
fruits. 

11. Makar Sankranti Dec. — Feb. 1 day Worship of Lord Shiva. 

12. Magha Parba Dec. — Feb. 1 day 

13. Maghapudi Dec. — Feb. 4-5 days 

14. Amba Nua Feb. -~ March 1 day Ceremonial eating of mango. 

15. Tirtia March - April 1 day Ceremonial sowing of paddy. 

16. Akhin Pardhi March- May 1 day First hunting expedition. 

17. Baruni Jatra March ~ May 1 day To take holy dip in sacred riv-, 
ers and sea. { 

18. Raja Parba May - June 3-7days Worship of Earth Godde§s en- 


joyment and marrymaking. 


The Gonasika Government High School, has no provisions for 
declaring holidays for the local festivals. Apart from the vacations 
during Summer, Dussehera Puja and X-Mas, the school gives holidays 
for the festivals recognized by the Government of Orissa only. Only 
one holiday is given for ‘Baruni Jatra’ a local festival. As the essence 
of Juang life is to participate in community activities collectively with 
family and friends, they cannot tolerate the absence of their children 
from home. Hence, the parents bring them home for these festivals, 
resulting in large scale absenteeism. 


Children help their parents in household and-economic activities, 
like cleaning, cooking, collecting firewood, grazing animals etc. after 
school hours and during holidays. But during harvesting and threshing 
of paddy etc., help is required from their children, who have to remain 
absent from school for this period, as again there are no holidays for 
such purposes. Such rampant absenteéism produces negative attitude 
in the psyche towards schooling, and reduces the interest of the pupils 
and the parents resulting in drop-outs. 


Other Constraints 


In this connection one has to appreciate one supreme fact which 
acts like an insuperable deterrent to school education of the Juang 
children. It is no secret to us that the majority of the Juang families 
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live below the poverty line and barely scrape together two square meals 
for themselves and their children. In such a situation, any extra hand 
at work is always considered as asset to bring in more money to provide 
for the bare necessities of food and clothing. Thus the children are 
made to work at home, and on the farm, as a matter of necessity, not 
out of pleasure or irrational preference. Sending children to school, 
thus, not only deprives the family of extra economic support, but also 
acts as an added financial burden to the parents. Supplementary food 
and books are unavoidable in spite of the stipend given. Moreover, 
there is hardly any back-up from the largely illiterate or lowly literate 
parents for the pupils at home in their studies. For studying at home, 
the verandah of the multipurpose single-room house, is the only space 
available for study, which is not suitable for the purpose. 


However, it would be gross injustice to view the Juang families 
as universally irresponsible or careless with regard to the studies of 
their children, since many families have displayed consideration, care 
and sympathy and some degree of involvement in the child’s schooling. 
We may note that although some of the beliefs and values of the Juang 
community were definitely counterproductive, the realization of the 
increasing necessity of education of the children to improve the socio- 
economic status of the family, induces many parents to take great 
interest and initiative in enrolling their children in school. Further, 
relieving the children from the duties at home and in the field, as given 
above, is a great favour extended by the parents in the interest of 

.education of the children.“ 


The Juang language as the mother tongue at home for the young 
children, who take time to learn Oriya, the regional language, must 
have disadvantaged the young pupils in their early years, However, in 
the largely bilingual society of the Juang around Gonasika, this was 
not highlighted by the teachers, parents or even the children themselves. 


Conclusion 


From this discussion we see that the mere presence of educational 
institutions and provisions of some economic facilities provided by 
the Government are not enough to pull the children towards attaining 
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school education. The example of some children passing out of the 
school or in the high school classes obtaining some gainful employment 
in the vicinity .of their villages, would perhaps be a great pull factor, 
as known in other tribal areas. The monetary incentive offered in the 
1950s to tribal pupils in Koraput district in Orissa (at Rs.5 per month 
per child, at Rs.100 per month in favour of every girl child (taking 
into consideration her economic value for the family) may be revived. 
This may bé highly motivating for indigent parents. The push factors 
from the community and social-cultural environment need to be 
enhanced so as to facilitate and accelerate the process of enrollment in 
the school and retention therein. This would entail parental motivation 
and pressure, as also community encouragement and support on a more 
sustained, intense and larger scale. Moreover, the Ashram schools, 
which boast of special curriculum and facilities for the Juang students, 
fail to cater to the vocational and cultural needs of the people. Such 
discrepancies need to be noted by planners and policy makers in order 
to develop viable educational strategies for the development of such 
tribal groups. 
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COMMUNICATION INCOMPATIBILITY AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE TRIBALS OF ORISSA 


Srisha Patel 


In spite of all the constitutional safeguards and multifold plans 
and programmes undertaken by the Government and non-official 
organisations for the Welfare of the tribal people, it is unfortunate that 
they have not yet become effective partners in the development process. 
It is now felt that they have to be conscious about their own rights and 
demands, so that the improvement in their socio-economic status can 
be possible. 


Communication, in the sense of exchange of information and 
transmission of ideas, is the very essence of all social systems. It can 
act as a catalyst for desirable socio-economic changes and reforms. 


The aim of this paper is to state how far mass-communication gives 
dynamism to the social system that ultimately results in a change in 
the social structure. 


Development implies a positive change or transformation from a 
comparatively backward to improved levels of living. In this process 
of change, the persons involved may be classified into two categories 
the agent of change and the subject of change. The tribal societies are 
extremely closed and isolated societies. Their contact points are middle- 
men, money-lenders, liquor vendors, contractors, petty traders, or lower 
Jevel Revenue, Forest and Police officials. In all these cases the contact 
is invariably a bad contact, as the tribal is on the losing end in this 
relationship. For centuries of ruthless exploitation in the hands of vested 
interests operating in tribal areas, the tribals have developed a sense 
of distrust towards such agencies. Hence, whatever informations are 
transmitted through such agencies are accepted as half-truth by the 
tribals. 


Another agency of communication in the tribal area is the employer 
who provides the people with employment either in the fields or at the 
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construction sites. Here the process of communication cannot be 
expected to fully benefit the tribals. The employer is profit motivated 
and, hence, is interested to safeguard his own interest. He will naturally 
want to see the tribals at the same prevailing socio-economic condition. 


The third type of communication includes Government Extension 
Workers. Those officials in rural-tribal areas function at the Block level 
and a few at the Panchayat level. they are the people to identify the 
beneficiaries, implement the scheme and take follow-up action. But 
their process of communication with the tribals is not always very close 
and intimate. The problems are manifold. The first is the problem of 
large arca of coverage in difficult terrain, isolated villages and large 
number of families under control, which do not permit them to establish 
very close and continuous contact with the tribals. Secondly, very few 
extension workers have the zeal or spirit to work amongst the tribals. 
Most of them feel that their posting to these areas is a sort of 
punishment. They take the earliest opportunity to get themselves 
transferred to places of their choice. Thirdly, still a very few of them 
are accustomed to or even try to be accustomed with the tribal culture. 
Hence, in majority of cases their relationship with tribals is just 
impersonal and superficial. In the few cases, where the developmental 
schemes have become successful, it is mostly on account of good 
rapport and better communication between the agents of change and 
their subjects. 


Mass-communication is as old as society. In the ancient and 
mediaeval period it was in the form to see and listen to the narrator of 
the story, or the ‘Hari Katha’ performer. Lately, with the development 
of science and technology, there occurred a revolutionary change in 
the field of mass-communication. 


Speedy and smooth flow of informations in socio-economic and 
political sphere will create ‘‘wants’’ for them, and as ‘per their 
requirements, they can place their ‘‘demands’’ before the appropriate 
authorities; who will be forced to take a ‘‘decision’’ accordingly; which 
can be assessed through the process of ‘‘feed-back’’. This process will 
go on in a cyclic order till the ‘‘wants’? of the tribal people are satisfied. 


The channels that are responsible to awaken the awareness of the 
individuals can better be understood from the following diagram: 
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CHANNELS OF AWAKENING AWARENESS 


PRIMARY SECONDARY 
Famil School Personal contact Mass-media 

Higher Study Soc. Org/Govt. Official Newspaper & 
Periodicals 

Employment NS5SS/Yuba Kendra/ T.V. 

Opportunity Mohila Samities/ Radio 

VEW/SEO etc. Cinema 

Opera 


It remains a fact that, free and adequate information is not only a 
goal but also a means for bringing about social and economic 
developments. While analysing the Negro problem in the U.S.A., 
Martin Luther King commented, ‘‘Men often hate each other because 
they fear each other, they fear each other because they do not know 
each other, they do not know each other because they cannot 
communicate because they are separated.’’ Though the tribal social 
rift is different in India from that in America, the statement of King 
broadly sums up the situation prevailing in our country. 

Without being overwhelmed by the romanticism while thinking 
of tribal development, the following suggestions are made:- 

1: Measures should be taken to make education universal and 

compuslory up to a certain age. 

2. Strict supervision facilities should be provided so that the 

teachers will be responsible and regular in their duties. 


3. Books should be written in the tribal languages and in the 
script familiar to them. (75% + 25%) 


4. A separate channel should be deployed to display the 
programmes on tribal problems and the provision made by 
the Government for them so that they can demand for the 
provisions meant for them. 


5. A new bulletin in tribal languages should be introduced. 
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6. Operas should be encouraged to overcome their physical and 
mental barriers. 


7. Option of workers should be taken before they join in tribal 
areas. They should be conversant with local dialect/ 
language. 

8. Participation of tribal women may be encouraged. 


Before a new Scheme/Programme is introduced for 
implementation, the knowledge, education, skill and 
awareness may be created and developed by the local non- 
Governmental organisations. 


Conclusion: 


Communication is a catalyst, but if put to misuse, it may be a 
tranquiliser. To the illiterate tribal, mass-media can convey the message 
visually in the form of TV and Film shows. But when the tribal finds 
on the small or large screen or in the illustrated pages of news papers 
and magazines the sharp contrast in life styles, his sense of alienation 
may become even sharper. Notwithstanding the vital role that 
communication plays in tribal development, the right type of 
communication channels have to be selectively used. 


Hence, the tribal world-view and perception have to be taken 
seriously if a communicator means business. The body ‘‘language’’ 
carries much more message than the verbal language and to acheeve 
better communication, the credibility of the communicator is very 
important. 
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CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE BEHAVIOUR 
PATTERNS OF EDUCATED TRIBALS: 
SOME PERSONAL ENCOUNTERS 


Manmatha Kundu 


Cultural changes are inevitable. But all changes involve certain 
amount of cultural loss. According to an old adage one cannot gain 
without loss. Be it education or otherwise, all gains involve certain 
amount of losses. Even this is true of buying or possessing a modern 
mechanical gadget. Think of buying and possessing a very popular and 
common mechanical gadget like a wrist watch. It is not without loss. 
But unfortunately we are so overwhelmed by the gains of a wrist watch 
that it makes us blind to the loss. Imagine how we used to guess time 
when we did not have watches. We used to look at the position of the 
Sun in the sky or else ask someone the time. Thus not possessing a 
watch forced us to have some contact with nature (the Sun and the 
sky) and with other fellow humans. But with it we neither look at the 
sky nor talk to fellow humans. We have become too independent and 
individualistic. We now live months together without looking at the 
Sun or the sky even once. The watch too has reduced our socialisation 
to a great extent. In the context of a culture quick changes are always 
riskier than slow changes because they involve more losses. But for 
some cultures, like the cultures of a community which remained 
backward for long, quick changes are inevitable, at times, desirable. 
But if these quick changes are not socially engineered, the community 
in question suffers great cultural loss, resulting, at times, for the people 
of that community a total chaos, a sense of utter rootlessness. Lack of 
proper social engineering has, in fact, resulted in cultural deaths for 
many a people, particularly for some of the aborignal tribes of the 


world. 


But the questions are: who is to decide for these people what is 
loss and what is gain resulting from a cultural change ? Who will 
evaluate whether there is a proper mix of continuity and change in 
their cultures ? Who will do the social and cultural engineering for 
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them ? Certainly-not the culturally different and dominant group, how 
well-intentioned they may be. We all know the incident of the well- 
intentioned white people gifting some steel axes to the Australian 
aborigines out of sheer love and affection, to what disastrous result. 
Let me elaborate the incident a little. The use of steel axe was not 
known to the Australian aborigines. They used only stone axes. But its 
use was also very rare, possessed by only a very few people. The social 
status of a person was, therefore, determined by the possession of a 
stone axe. He who possessed a stone axe was considered rich and 
powerful. Everyone obeyed and respected him. These people who were 
in possession of stone axes, therefore, in course of time, became their 
leaders. Big fairs used to take place for buying and selling of stone 
axes. Any one wanting to borrow the stone axe from a leader used to 
pray him for the purpose. In other words the stone axe or the possession 
of it controlled the social structure of the Australian aborigines. Out 
of love and affection or with the intention of pleasing some Australian 
aborigines, the white people gifted steel axes to some of the aborigines. 
This destroyed the power structure among them resulting in total chaos. 
There was a drastic change in power equation. The fairs ceased to take 
place. People stopped respecting people possessing stone axes. Some 
without having any social status before suddenly became powerful and 
important by getting steel axes from the white people. The culture of 
the Australian aborigines changed fast and changed utterly, resulting 
in gultural deaths for some tribes. 


Most of our ambitious and well-intentioned programmes and 
projects for the uplift of tribals in India is very similar to the steel axe 
incident. Let me illustrate this with one of my experiences. In 1982 
the Unicef organised a seminar on Tribals at Koraput. I was invited to 
this seminar as a tribal expert. The organisers sought my expert opinion 
with regard to the causes of failure of one of their projects for the 
tribals of Koraput. 


Under the project they supplied 100 jersey cows to hundred tribal 
families. They helped them rear these cows providing fodder, medicine 
and other necessary helps. They too arranged for the marketing of the 
milk. But the project failed. Some of the cows died. But most of the 
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tribals returned the cows expressing their unwillingness and inability 
to participate in the project. Failure of such an ambitious project with 
a real good intention to help the tribals stiffened the organisers’ 
attitudes to the tribal as incorrigible. But the organisers were ignorant 
of the fact that tribals do not take milk. Tribals strongly believe that 
the milk is for the calf and it is sin to deprive the calf of its mother’s 
milk. Can people with this kind of attitude rear cows to sell milk for 
‘commercial purposes ? Whether this kind of attitude is good or bad 
and accordingly should this attitude change or continue are different 
questions. Even if the question is allowed, who is to decide what is 
good and what is bad, which one should change and which is to 
continue ? This attitude of the tribals towards milk may come on their 
way for selfish material prosperity but to live with nature, with trees 
and animals in an organic, happy and satisfying way, this attitude, no 
doubt, sounds very sensible. 


In modern times, cultural changes are mostly triggered through 
education. But unfortunately education is a cultural construct. And it 
is always the cultural construct of the dominant group people. For 
learners from minority cultures education is a process of enculturation 
in the dominant culture. Thus, unless due care is taken to reverse this 
process, education for the minority cultural group is most likely to 
result in their deculturisation. It means very little continuity but major 
cultural loss. As hardly any precaution is taken, education in India has 
resulted in cultural loss for the tribals. It has hastened the process of 
detribalisation among the tribals. 


The true carriers of tribal culture are no longer the educated tribals 
but the poor and uneducated ones. Realising the havoc education has 
done to the educated tribals, many of them now shun education. They 
do not want their children to be educated. Recently a team of researchers 
from DPEP, Orissa went to Malkangiri to assess the attitude of the 
Bondas to education. Given below is a list of reasons the Bondas 
provided for not wanting education for their children: 


1. Education will lead to unemployment. 
2. Education is expensive. 
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Education will make their children shun manual work. 

It will create problem in cultivation and rearing of cattle. 
The small children at home will be neglected. 

Collection of forest materials will be hampered. 


Education will create problems for their culture. 


Education will hamper private income. 


The poor and uneducated Bondas of Malkangiri seem to have 
understood the problems of current education for tribals much better 
than the educated and well-placed tribals of Bhubaneswar. Education 
still for them is like the steel axe or the jersey cows. It does more harm 
to them than good. Examine the last reason, for example. A proper 
understanding of this from the Bondas’ point of view will help us how 
education will destroy their social structure like the steel axe destroying 
the social structure of the Australian aborigines. Bonda children collect 
forest goods and sell them. This adds to their private income. The 
parents have no share in them. This ensures sibblings’ independence 
in Bonda culture. Once they go to school, they will lose this income 
and become dependent on their parents. This is, therefore, bound to 
bring in chaos to the Bonda social and economic structure. 


®, 
** 
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PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE AMONG THE 
KANDHA TRIBE OF ORISSA 


P.K. Mishra 


Every society normally continues to ensure its members an ordered 
social life. It is expected when a fair degree of behavioural regularity 
persists in society. It has been observed that in most societies some 
norms persist, unchanged or relatively changed for generations, while 
in some Societies most of the norms persist for several generations in 
spite of recurrent change. It has been a serious problem to understand 
the nature of the society prior to effect a desirable change. 


Herskorits (1969:446, 451) used the term ‘Cultural Conservatism 
(or stability) and Change’ and said that they are the result of the 
interplay of environmental, historical and psychological factors. He 
further advocated that study of both stability and change would be more 
meaningful to understand the phenomena of cultural dynamics rather 
than the study of stability or change alone (ibid: 447). In the similar 
vein, Mandelbaum (1987:4;660) employed the concept of ‘system’ for 
explaining some observations of ‘continuity and change’. In his 
analysis, ‘social structure’ is considered one important aspect of social 
system, and a village, an epitome of social system at operational level, 
can be suitably considered as a system comprising the component ethnic 
groups and their functional activities (ibid: 421). 


Keeping in view the theoretical perspective, it seems essential and 
appropriate to select a major tribe of Orissa for the purpose of study. 
For much of convenience with regard to field-setting, availability of 
primary and secondary data, the Kandhs of Kandhamal district 
comprised the universe of study. Moreover, the Kandhs are known for 
their typical adjustment to several unenviable environment for 
maintaining their distinct cultural traditions. 


The paper makes an attempt to analyse the emerging social 
structures in different times in the Kandha-land so as to understand 
the changes in social, economic, religious and political roles and 
relationships. Secondly, it is to examine and explain the reasons of 
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persistence of desirable and undesirable cultural elements for 
generations, and thirdly, to identify the forces of change that have 
contributed to the Kandha community’s retaining their cultural 
traditions as marker of ethnic identity and social advancement. 


I 
The Kandhs 


The largest social group in the Kandhamal district is the Kandh 
tribe. They are also found in the adjoining districts and are broadly 
divided into the following five sub-sections, viz. (1) Deshia Kandh, 
(2) Malua Kandha (3) Kutia Kandh (4) Dongaria Kandh and (5) the 
Kuvi. Among them, the Deshia Kandh constitute an important section 
for being largely influenced by the people of the plains (Desha) and 
the urban society. As a result, they are relatively the more acculturated 
tribal group and for this reason they are the primary concern of the 
study. The base villages selected for the study were; (1) Rujangi, (2) 
Bisipada and (3) Tilapada. 


Rujangi is located 5 K.Ms south of Phulbani, the District 
headquarters, whereas Bisipada and Tillapada are 10 K.Ms. and 18 
K.Ms. respectively away from Phulbani. All the three villages have 
tribal castes and scheduled castes (Harijans). Tilapada is somewhat 
different in the sense that the Christianised Harijans occupy a separate 
hamlet for maintaining a distinct identity. Bisipara is important in the 
sense that Prof. F.G. Bailey had studied the village in the year 1952. 


The Kandhamal: 


Orissa has a distinct regional cultural system in which coastal and 
in-land sub-regions represent two very important sub-cultural zones. 
The in-land areas are mostly educationally backward and disadvantaged 
for being inaccessible, hilly and interiorly located. Among the districts 
of in-land areas, Kandhamal district that has a distinction of occupying 
the central part of the state with a population of 5,46,281 (1991 census) 
of which 5,10,619 (93.47%) is rural. The population of Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes are 2,81,386 (51.51%) and 99,499 
(18.21%) respectively and they together constitute about 70.0% of the 
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total population. The density of population in the district is 71 per sq. 
K.M., and the sex ratio is 999. The infrastructural facility is extremely 
poor since the district is devoid of National High Ways and Railway 
routes. The district is also industrially underdeveloped. 


8 

“ In order to understand the major events and changes in social 
structure of Kandhamal, the only sensible approach is to step back from 
the present time and to try to collect both historical and ahistorical 
information. Bailey (1974 : 64 - 80) depicted the notion of several 
structures within the field of political activity and taking the cue, the 
following social structures are clearly visible prior to Indian 
Independence: (1) The Kandha structure, (2) The Oriya structure and 
(3) The British Administration. In the structure the arrangement of roles 
played by the dominant group vis-a-vis subordinate groups has to be 
shown alongwith the enduring forms of relationships between groups 
in all aspects of activities. 


(1) The Kandh Structure : 


Before British administration the Kandhs were divided into 
localised agnatic groups. Each of them had distinct territorial boundary 
in which they used to move for the purpose of shifting cultivation. In 
this sense all agnatic kin groups were the national landowners and were 
known by the name of the respective head of the clan groups. There 
were frequent warfares between agnatic kins to grab land. The Kandhs 
had an egalitarian segmentary type of political organisation. They had 
virtually not much political linkage with outsiders and alien community 


except the panos. 


Since the Kandhs were the owners and tillers of the soil, they 
considered themselves superior to others, particularly the Panos who 
normally transacted all business and trade for the Kandhs. As the 
Kandhs were monolingual (kui only) the Panos acted as brokers or 
middlemen between the Kandhs and outsiders. As a result they had a 
moral and symbolic relationship of Raja-praja (king-subject). The 
relationship was strong for the reason that Panos were engaged to bring 
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meriah (victim) even from outside the home territory (Bailey, 1996 : 
113). 


(2) The Oriya Structure: 


While Kandhamal was under the control of the king of Boudh 
Feudatory State, the Oriyas (speakers of Oriya) came to settle in villages 
exclusively comprising several caste Hindus like Brahmin, Barber, 
Washerman, Herdsman, Distillers etc. Among them the warriors 
constituted the dominant caste group and the Panos were the agricultural 
labourers. The bulk of land owned by the warriors and the Oriya 
settlements were organised on caste principles. Several such Oriya 
villages were found during the time, but inter-village unity was lacking 
because of the hostile attitude of the warriors. 


(3) Kandh and Oriya Structure: 


On request of the Boudh king the Kandhs often led military 
expeditions in addition to the warriors (Oriya chiefs}. Such interaction 
led to the growth Kandh-Oriya relationships. Although the Oriyas 
especially the warriors were less in number, they wielded power as 
much as the Kandhs Sardars owing to the support of the Boudh king. 


(4) British Administration: 


A regular civilian administration was established in 1855, and 
civilizing the Kandhs was the declared object of British Administration. 
It has in fact resulted in progressive loss of traditional tribal values 
(Majumdar 1998 : 7). Dinabandhu Patnaik, an Oriya was appointed as 
Tahasildar who managed to govern the Kandha land mainly through 
Oriya and Kandh chiefs. A significant structural change during the time 
occurred both in Kandha and Oriya structures and they were : 


4.1 There was no warfare to grab land. 
4.2 Administration became powerful to grant and allocate land. 


4.3 The Oriya or Kandha sardar remained in charge of the clan 
territory and certain agnatic clans became more powerful for acquiring 
bulk of the territory. 
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4.4. Migration and displacement of some Kandh clans disturbed 
their old order of status and rank in the community. 


4.5 The Oriyas gained more favour than the Kandhs from 
Administration, hence the traditional allegiance declined. 


4.6 On economic front, the Kandhs grew dependent on Oriyas 
instead. The landless Kandhs preferred to serve under Oriya landowners 
(Warrior and Distllers) as plough servants or casual labourers. 


4.7 Many migrated to tea-gardens of Assam as labourers. 


4.8 Many Oriyas came to Kandhamal for trade, business and 
salaried service. 


4.9 Ultimately the Kandhs were exploited by the Oriyas more 
than the Panos. It gave rise to the formation of two opposite classes 
(Kandh and Pana) (Bailey 1974 : 75). 


4.10 The Kandhs were exploited by the turmeric traders and 
distillers more and more. 


4.11 Finally conversion to Christianity by the Missionaries 
continued in massive scale among the Kandhs. 


(5) Representative Democracy: 


A new kind of social structure was visualised soon after India got 
its independence and particularly after the introduction of representative 
democracy in the Kandha-land. Owing to protective policy, the Kandhs 
were given preferential status in education, health, employment etc. 
Various welfare schemes and programmes were launched to ameliorate 
the standard of living of the Kandhs. With the improvement of Socio- 
economic life, the Kandhs availed themselves of the opportunity of 
unrestricted assimilation into the national mainstream. 


In the new system a sense of social stability and congruity has 
grown relatively more among the Kandhs than among the two other 
communities, viz. Warriors and Panos for having elective 
representatives of their own community. Without inhibition they now 
forge relationship with officials for goal-attainment, as if there is a 
return to the pre-colonial condition when they enjoyed unquestionable 
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hegemony and respectability. In spite of various socio-economic and 
politico-religious changes, the Kandhs invariably wish to remain as 
‘Adivasi’ and it signifies persistence at structural level. 
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CHANGING RELIGION AND WORLD VIEW 
AMONG THE TRIBES iN INDIA 


L.K.Mahapatra 


It has been observed that the tribal and oriental religions are to be 
conceived more as ways of life in the broadest sense, or as world view 
rather than as mere dogma or doctrine. The changing religious 
orientation of the tribes is, therefore, expected to encompass changing 
world-view. Surajit Sinha (1959) had analysed the world-view of the 
tribesmen and the Hindu peasantry. Ashim Adhikary (1984) had studied 
the world-view of the Birhor of Sundargarh district. However, to our 
knowledge, no specific studies have been made on the changing world- 
view consequent upon the changing religious orientations and 
affiliations of tribes. 


Let us briefly analyse the concept of the world view, ‘‘which 
implies that societies organize natural and supernatural phenomena into 
integrated, meaningful systems what might be called philosophic 
systems’? (Vaughan 1977). A world view is more accurately a matrix 
which channels and encompasses the totality of cultural experiences, 
according to Vaughan. Hence Prof. Sinha analyses it in terms of man’s 
conceptualization of, and relations with, nature, other men, and the 
supernatural phenomena. World view may be conceptualized on three 
planes, the sensory, the extrasensory and the moral. In the sensory 
plane, along the dimension of space, one has to consider the 
juxtaposition of the self and the other, the external world, animals, 
plants, men and women, material objects, other peoples, cultures, 
regions than one’s own. Along the time dimension, one could take up 
the historic past, present and future. In the extra-sensory plane, the 
space dimension may be concerned with supernatural beings, spirits, 
powers, heaven and hell etc., while along the time dimension one may 
analyse the concepts regarding the mythical past; continuous future 
(as revealed in the transmigration of souls), discontinuous future 
(unredeemed souls, or once-for-all dispensation into the heaven or hell 
etc.), or the cumulative future (as in the concept of Karma, leading 
ultimately to reunion with Brahman after hundreds of rebirths). In the 
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moral plane, again, we may encounter the differentiation of good, bad 
and their gradations and combinations, the concept of the ideal man, 
of the virtuous and upright man etc. But as to the methodology of 
deriving this framework of world view, there might be serious problem, 
granting that the systematizing anthropologist synthesizes the world 
view. His sources of information and the categories of his analysis 
may be the mass of the men of action or the few thinkers, seers, 
metaphilosophers, priests, shamans. medicine men, diviners or 
sorcerers. Thanks to Radin (1957), we have known the intellectual gap 
between the men of action and the men of thought and speculation. 
Besides this, the realm of actual behaviour in relation to the norms 
and ideals has to be harmonized with the realm of thought. 


If Professor Sinha thinks that many Indian tribes exhibit a world 
view characterized by hedonism or pleasure-seeking, this worldliness 
and living for today with no thought or provision for tomorrow, the 
sources may be more behavioural, rather than indigenously conceptual. 
When Radin refers to the circumspection, balance, self-control, 
avoiding indulgence, etc. to be very common among tribal communities, 
he refers, as it appears, more often to the thinkers, systematizers, ‘ ‘the 
reflecting few’’, not to the mass of men in actual behaviour. If the 
concept of world view is to be made viable, there should be some 
conscious effort to bring about some coherence, convergence and 
integration of thought and action, conceptualization, speculation and 
thought on the one hand, concerns and behaviour in the work-a-day 
life, on the other. Both the thinker and the man of the world should 
find their place in the anthropologist’s integral view of his people’s 
world view. (cf. Mahapatra, 1989). 


The present study is in the nature of a non-conclusive analysis of 
the phenomenon. Not a little of our difficulty springs from the 
somewhat contradictory assessments by two external observers. On the 
Kond, Elwin (1952) remarks with regard to their myths, ‘‘The Kond 
stories, in fact, are in a great muddle and it is impossible to derive any 
logical or coherent account from them. They reflect the cultural 


confusion into which this large and scattered tribe has fallen...... ’’ (ibid: 
xvi). Boal (1982) in contrast refers ro “*... their strong pride in being 
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Kond, coupled with a remarkable clarity in thinking out the theological 
problems of their traditional religion....’’ (ibid: xi). 


The Kond always claimed in their myths that the Earth Goddess 
was not satisfied with the offer of other animals, even coconuts, but 
insisted on the human sacrifice. Sometimes the goddess herself 
procured the human victim for sacrifice. They believe, they are lineal 
descendants from the Earth Goddess. They have, therefore, ‘‘the 
unshakeable conviction throughout their entire territory that they are 
the true owners of the earth possessing not only rights but obligations 
towards it’’ (ibid: 91). When in the late 1830’s and 1840’s meriah 
sacrifice was violently suppressed by the British and the Kond were 
persuaded to substitute the human with buffalo and monkey sacrifice, 
simultaneously, the eastern Kond ‘‘acknowledged their beneficient 
Bura God of Light’s victory over the malignant demands of the Earth 
Goddess, (and) identified him, as source of all good, with the supreme 
and purely beneficent Creator whom the victorious Europeans were 
known to worship’? (ibid: 86). Female infanticide was rampant in 
certain areas where human (meriah) sacrifice was not practised. The 
Kond elders viewed female infanticide as a lesser evil than endless 
blood-feuding resulting from claims of complicated marriage payments 
(Calcutta Review quoted in Boal, 1982: 67). This is interpreted by Boal 
as manifesting the rivalry of two sects among the Kond, one 
worshipping Bura Pinnu who was Creator and the Source of Good, 
who created also his consort, Tari (Tana), Penu (Pinnu), the Earth 
Goddess, who were in continual conflict for superiority. This was the 
eternal conflict between good and evil forces. ‘‘Tari remained as hostile 
and malignant as ever toward man, though...... because she was under 
Bura’s moral rule’’. (Boal 1982: 51). It was Bura’s sect which practised 
female infanticide, so that the women in the image of evil Earth Goddess 
were restricted in number as the men could manage. (cf. ibid: 53). 
Female infanticide was also eradicated with force from among the Kond 


by the British. 


Boal’s views and factual base on Kond religion, ethics, myths, 
rituals etc. are attributed to her informants, either Christian Kond or 
Christian Pan (scheduled caste), which may have sharpened the 
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juxtaposition of Bura God as the Creator, God of Light and Sustainer 
against the Earth Goddess, having evil associations, yet bounteous in 
her favours for her votaries. As a matter of fact, she acknowledges, 
(ibid: 179) that in the Kond priest Kogera Pradhan’s time when 
Christianity was heard for the first time, prayers were ‘ ‘much less often 
directed to Bura God alone than are the more recent prayers’’. Hence, 
the emergence of Bura Pinnu as the Supreme Being of the Kond 
pantheon is attributable to suppression of meriah sacrifice as well as 
the preaching of Christianity with a transcendent Godhead. Moreover, 
in October 1846 an ‘‘astonishing act of unification ..... brought the 
erstwhile Tari-sect into full brotherhood with the Bura-sect. The latter 
accepted them and declared themselves to be no longer polluted by 
drinking the same water and using the same fire’?’, (ibid: 72). 


Boal seeks to ‘explain the sudden spurt (1956 onwards) of 
conversion to Christianity among the Kond, though Christianity was 
identified as the religion of the inferior and unpopular Dom or Pan 
middlemen, usurers and exploiters. Firstly, as Pans were helped by the 
Christians, so the Kond, too, could get their help. Secondly, the Kond 
compared their practices and customs with the Christian ones, 
especially, the ‘‘never-ending sacrifices’’ which were ruinously costly, 
and these also failed often. On the other hand, some family members 
recovered from sickness through Christian care. ‘‘Once this basic 
dissatisfaction with the old world-view is articulated, the next step is 
inevitable for the keen-minded and practical Kond; as in Macpherson’s 
day, they must find a greater and more comprehensive world-view’? 
(ibid: 194). Thirdly, what was most intolerable for the Kond was that 
the Pan were rising above the Kond by economic standards, which 
would leave them socially, politically and even physically much the 
poorer and lower in status (cf. ibid: 222). 


However, Boalt refers to the Kond’s own ways of absorbing 
Christianity. Firstly, it was a corporate decision, So that the whole clan 
got converted, not just individuals. Secondly “‘.... the great new fact 
that has changed their lives is not that of the saving work of Jesus 
Christ but that the transcendent God is here — He is concerned with 
us’’. (ibid: 196-197). Niggemeyer is cited to have observed that the 
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Kond are able to incorporate all new things into their philosophy 
without strain. Their ancestors and their gods were not to blame. ‘ ‘It 
was simply that their own contemporary situation had changed so 
radically that the ancestors’ gods were no longer in control....”’ (ibid: 
222). 


The Kond of Nuagaon (Baliguda area) have been under the spell 
of Hindu religion since about 1948 around the temple cult of Shiva. 
Nadia kirtan (hymn singing of the glory of God) is being performed in 
many villages around Nuagaon and is especially popular among the 
youngmen. Tulasi (sacred basil) of Vishnu cult is planted at the dharani 
debata (Darani Pinnuwu) in the village. The devotees observe fast like 
the local Hindu in the sacred month of Kartika (October-November). 
Since 1966 a religious organization, Sanatana Hindu Dharma Prachar 
Samiti, has been functioning with a view to attracting the Kond away 
from Christianity. Myths, parables, etc. of Hindu religious texts are 
recited regularly and explained in local language. ‘‘This organization 
has influenced many Christian Kond to come back to the old fold’. 
(cf. Behera 1982-83). Tea-drinking has replaced liquor-drinking in 
many cases. Here the leadership has been provided by the family of 
the Oriya Muthadar or Head of the Muttah organization, which was 
based on uni-clan territory of the Kond. The reference group to be 
emulated here is the Oriya high caste, not the Pan Christian in 
prosperity. 


The Hill Saora of Ganjam Agency and the adjacent Koraput district 
worship a wide range of gods, goddesses (kittung in general), ancestor 
spirits, ghosts, etc. for ensuring a life without misery, diseases and 
untimely death, and for a good crop and well-being. Elwin testifies to 
a very strong element of fear of these super-natural beings, who inflict 
disaster for breach of ersi taboos and neglect of adequate and timely 
sacrifices. There are gods and goddesses for every walk of life - 
agriculture, household, forests, springs, etc. ‘‘Some Saoras develop 
this dread of the rest of the world and the other world to a pathological 
degree.... not that their enemies will be greedy and rob them of their 
wealth but that they will be jealous and rob them of their lives. The 
fear of sorcery envelops them, their ancestors are-the more exacting 
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when they see the wealth of the living, the gods are in ambush along 
the course of every action that they may plan’’. (Elwin 1955: 575). He 
says, to wit, they are ““in a continual state of angst, of anxious dread....”” 
(ibid.). 


On the other hand, there is ‘the element of compassion in the 
character of kittung, the concern he has for men....” ‘‘Even more 
remarkable are the stories in which the gods mutilate themselves for 
the benefit of mankind, from which the element of love cannot be 
excluded....”’ (Elwin 1955: 576). Both ancestors and tutelaries profess 
love and care for the living in this world. (cf. ibid: 578-579). 


Elwin sums up: ‘‘The whole structure of Saora theology and 
mythology may in fact be regarded as an attempt to make the mystery 
and horror of the unseen more bearable....’’ (ibid: 582). Even then the 
balance of terror and the cost of frequent sacrifices must have weighed 
in favour of Some groups of Saora going the Hindu way, some others, 
the Christian way. As in the Kond hills, the same mobility drive and 
status race with the local Pan Christians, on the one hand, and the 
politically, economically, and socially dominant Hindu high caste 
people resident in their hill habitat, on the other, must have spurred 
them on. The Kond and Saora have ambivalent attitude towards their 
Pan/Dom Christian neighbours. The Saora have risen in revolt against 
the middlemen, money-lenders and exploiters, identified in the 
Christian Pan/Dom, in frequent fituris or uprisings around 1940’s. 


The Sudha Saora is a very old section of the Saora, which has 
become Hinduized in its religion and world view. The Saora, among 
the tribes of India, have developed specialized craft groups, often 
endogmaous- as ironsmiths, weavers, basketmakers, braziers etc. almost 
creating caste-like groups. Moreover, ‘‘The Saoras regard Hindus with 
respect, for the tutelaries are Hindus and the great Saora shamans 
become Hindus after death. In any case, I have been told, the Hindu 
religion is good, for its gods help cure...’ (Elwin, 1955: 63). “*... The 
Section is very much conscious of the existing segregation between 
themselves and the Lanjia Saora in matters of settlement pattern, in 
swidden cultivation, in dress, in matters of good habit, in language, in 
social relations mainly of marital and commensality (relations) a 
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(Mohapatra 1982-83: 188). Their kulamela is similar to caste councils 
of the local Hindus. Their numbers have swollen high, though separate 
census figures for them are not available. *‘On the moral plane, they 
try to reinterpret, in the individual interests, the conceptions of ‘hell’ 
and ‘heaven’, belief in ‘karmaphala’ (reincarnation), purity and 
pollution, after-life, ‘papa’ and ‘punya’ (sin and religious merit), 
mokhya (salvation) and other traits of Hinduism, that would influence 
the social behaviour and activities of individuals in this [ife...... Besides 
the religious norms, the social norms of Hindu life, though (they) cannot 
be separated, are equally literally translated into behaviours to gain 
the appreciation of Hindu way of good life’’. (ibid: 189). However, it 
is to be noted that as among the Kond Christians, emulation for 
prosperity and higher status in the modern world has driven the Sudha 
Sabara, who have also striven as corporate kin groups along the new 
road. ‘The acquisition of social prestige in the local hierarchy is not 
an individual mobility, rather it is a group concern’’. They are aiming 
at sharing of political power and agricultural and economic prosperity. 
(cf. ibid: 189). 


For the Christian Saora, it is ‘‘lineage-conversion’’ and ° ‘village- 
conversion’’ as among the Kond Christians. Even after conversion, 
‘they continue to show reverence to some of their primitive social 
and religious beliefs and the rituals, in matters of drinking of liquor, 
offering liquor to the respective gods in the swiddens, lineage exogamy, 
easy divorce, and celebrations of the traditional festivals, which are 
contrary to the Christian practices’’. (ibid: 190). In their conceptual 
scheme, ‘‘The traditional worship of different gods in the old Lanjia 
Saora pantheon has been summarized to one god.... Lord Jesus, and he 
is prayed for in different occasions to make them free from the clutches 
of ‘Satan’, a synthesized name of all evil spirits, ghosts, and gods under 
the traditional order’’. (ibid). 

The Sudha Sabara have segregated themselves, obviously on 
consideration of purity and pollution, from the Lanjia Saora and the 
Christian Saora. They have. sometimes refused to avail themselves of 
the financial subsidies on the plea that such assistance is meant for the 
‘tribal’ Saora, not for them, a much higher category of people. On the 
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other hand, economic cooperation on many occasions is found to be 
intense between the Christian and Lanjia Saora. Their shared sentiments 
were manifest in the recent fituri by the Lanjia and Christian Saora 
together against the Christian Pan community in Bhramarpur, Gumma 
and Nuagada areas (cf. Mahapatra 1982-83: 191-192). The Christian 
Saora ‘hold the view that improvement of economic status would 
enhance social status in a wider plane by which they would exercise 
political dominance in the agency areas”’ (ibid: 193). They align with 
the Lanjia Saora so that they may exclude others in cornering the 
development incentives and political positions. (cf. ibid.) Economic 
individualism, however, drives both Sudha Saora and Christian Saora 
to use it ‘‘for the group cohesion or attainment of solidarity leading 
towards the status mobility in the hierarchical order and political 
leadership, respectively....”’> (Mohapatra 1982-83: 195). 


In Arunachal Pradesh in northeastern borders of India there is a 
recent process of conversion to Christianity which clearly establishes 
how a tribal group undergoes cultural changes accompanied with social 
schisms which are not necessarily replicated in all conversion situations 
in the northeast. Professor von Haimendort observes (1985) a novel 
source of dissension among the Nishi tribe who inhabit the hills 
adjoining the plains of Assam. “‘The converts seem to have been lacking 
in tolerance and tact, and educated young men of villages affected by 
the ideological split to whom I spoke in 1980 complained bitterly that 
Christians deliberately disrupted the harmony of community life..... 
My informants insisted that the missions encouraged the establishment 
of separate settlements for Christians, and that the Christians refused 
to participate in village festivals, thereby demonstrating their 
dissociation from the tribal community. It was alleged, moreover, that 
converts, not satisfied with this symbolic withdrawal from village life, 
went a step further by abusing and physically attacking priests as they 
invoked the gods in the performance of traditional Nishi rituals. 
Enraged by such interference with hallowed religious practices some 
Nishi youths took the offensive and destroyed some huts used by 
Christians for their prayer meetings. Nishi teachers at the Government 
High School in Yasali, who were members of a youth organization 
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formed to promote traditional tribal culture, told me how frustrated 
they were because they could not match the large sums lavished by the 
missions of propaganda which is undermining the old Nishi life-style..... 
(von Haimendort, 1985: 306 - 307). 


However, ‘‘the conflict created by the impact of Christianity on 
the Nishis of the Subansiri District stands in striking contrast to the 
developments in the neighbouring Kameng District, where tribal groups 
such as the Khovas have come under the influence of Tibetan 
Buddhism........ Unlike the Christian converts among the Nishis, those 
Khovas who are attracted to Buddhism do not opt out of the social life 
of their community and continue to participate in the traditional tribal 
rituals’’. (von Haimendort, 1985: 307-308). 


On the other hand, it may be noted that in Chotanagpur, Bihar, 
conversion to Christianity brought about profound positive changes in 
the attitudes and values of serveral generations of Mundas and Oraons 
after about 1890. ‘‘But it is clear that between 1858 and 1895 most 
adivasis who claimed to be Christian did so because of the political 
and economic influence Christianity would bring them. There is plenty 
of evidence for this assertion, such as the fact that when the Jesuit 
mission took energetic steps to restore alienated adivasi lands in the 
West in 1886-89, thousands of adivasis were soon converted, and called 
this conversion movement the rai or confederacy.’ (MacDougall, 1978: 
60). Moreover, Christian Mundas and Oraons more often went to school 
than their non-Christian fellows. (cf. ibid: 52). 


The Oraon, who have been migrating from the Chotanagpur plateau 
into Sundargarh district and former princely states of Gangpur and 
Bonai, manifested a very interesting syncretistic and partly substitutive 
adaptation to Christianity. In a Catholic Christian village it was found 
that some elements of the traditional kinship organizations, viz., clan 
exogamy, totemism, clan selection and clan taboos, are still meaningful 
in their social and symbolic interactions. The Christian Oraon function 
as a separate endogmaous ethnic group on basis of common religion 
for purposes of marriage, and do not have marital relationships with 
the non-Christian (Sangsarek = Sansari = worldly), gross Oraon. This 
ethnic exclusiveness extends also to the ban of marriage with Gond, 
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Kharia and other tribal Christians. The only concession was granted in 
favour of the Christian Munda, who had lived as neighbours and had 
shared history and disasters for ages. The non-Christian Oraon indulge 
in handia or rice-beer and play the traditionally erotogenic madal drum 
in dances, while the Christian Oraon have restricted ‘sober’ drinking 
of rice-beer and dance to the beats of milder dholak drum and do not 
dance long after nightfall; they do not have the bachelors’ dormitory 
or dhumkuria as the non-Christian Oraon have. That shows that the 
Christian Oraon do not encourage sexual free mixing at night. The 
Duria Parab or the festival of ritual sowing of paddy has been 
restructured to fit into the Catholic dogma and practice. Among the 
non-Christian Oraon, the village as a whole go to the paddy field on 
the date fixed by the village elders for worshipping Duria or Dharti 
(Earth Goddess) towards inducing the deity with prayer and sacrifice 
of fowl. The seed paddy is consecrated with the sacrificial blood 
sprinkled and is sown ceremonially in the peddy field of the pahan or 
village priest, who symbolically represents the whole village. Among 
the Christian Oraon substitutive symbolic operations, consecrations 
etc. are held, but with different symbols, locale, and religious 
functionary. The corporate character remains, as also the divine 
intervention for increasing fertility magically for good crops in both 
the cases. Among the Christian Oraon, the ritual is called soaragrahan 
parab, with the village church priest invoking Mother Maria with only 
prayer at the Church to consecrate the paddy seeds. This paddy is mixed 
with the seed paddy of individual Christian Oraon farmers for 
increasing potency or fertility. However, the corporate character is more 
pronounced in the case of the non-Christian Oraon. 


Similarly, the Christ-Rajar Parab or Christmas is celebrated 
among the Christian Oraon, which almost coincodes with the Kharihani 
Puja observed among the non-Christian Oraon after harvest. Both 
occasions are utilized for thanks-giving prayer for the good crops; while 
the non-Christian offers sacrifices for the village goddesses and 
ancestors, the Christian prays to Jesus Christ and Mother Maria for 
continued beneficence. The central motive for symbolic actions remain 
the same: including the super-natural power to help them to attain 
material prosperity. (cf. Mahapatra, Roy Burman and Patnaik 1957). 
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The Gond, who are the second largest tribe of Orissa, are 
distributed in strength, often with political power as Zamindar, village 
headmen or Chiefs, in south-western, western and north and north- 
eastern Orissa, besides their powerful presence in Phulbani district as 
Muttah-heads and in blocks of villages. They have more or less merged 
in the local Hindu peasantry and have come to be accepted as equivalent 
in status to high agricultural castes. They are served by Brahman, 
barber, washerman and other Hindu ritual specialists and servants in 
their life cycle rituals. Only the Gond of Umerkote area of the undivided 
District of Koraput in Orissa have retained thir Gondi language. The 
Gond had deliberately Hinduized their social and religious orientations 
to such an extent that the claim of their ruling families to the status of 
Kshatriya and even Rajput was easily conceded by the local Hindu 
castes. Hence, they resisted, at least in Orissa, by representing to the 
Government of India in the early 50’s. The tide had turned and the 
educated elite among the Gond then did not hesitate to claim the status 
and privileges of the Scheduled Tribes and fought avidly for political 
and administrative positions as representatives of the Gond Scheduled 
Tribe. A large majority of the Gond had declared their religion as 
Hinduism and they continue to operate socially, culturally and ritually 
as Hindus. But they also want to mobilize the Gond people as a political 
pressure group for securing constitutionally guaranteed facilities, 
priorities and privileges. Unlike the Santal, Oraon and Munda, the Gond 
had not become converts to Christianity in Orissa, and had not 
disavowed their linkages with, and moorings in, the Hindu society. 
The Santal, Oraon and Munda elites, even if some of them had 
progressed far towards Hinduization, could retrace their steps under 
the auspices of a cultural-religious-cum-political movement in Bihar 
and north Orissa. The Gond had simply crossed the Rubicon and the 
point of no return from Hindu religious affiliation and world view (cf. 
Mahapatra 1960, 1968 and 1987). However, that does not mean that 
the Gond did not take recourse to the political rank path or cultivation 
of their solidarity and identity as Gond without disowning their cultural, 
religious and social transformation and social mobility in the regional 
Hindu status structure. 
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Martin Orans (1965: 89) reports that during the census enumeration 
the Santal ‘‘were pressured by local Hindu authorities to register 
themselves as Hindus. Others claimed that ignorance played a major 
role in the returns.....”” Such things were not reported among the 
Hinduized Gond, or the Oriya-speaking tribes of North Orissa, like 
the Bhuiyan, the Bathudi, the Saunti and the Kharia and others of 
Mayurbhanj, who have Hinduized their religion and world-view to a 
large extent. Mahapatra (1974) had developed a typology of tribal 
transformation in relation to the dominant society in a tribe - peasant 
continuum, which is relevant for characterizing the dynamic process 
of changing religion and world-view es discussed above. The food- 
gathering and hunting Birhor, as described by Adhikary (1984), 
exemplify a ‘‘marginal’? society, whereas the Hill Bhuiyan, the Bhumij, 
the Kharia etc. conform to the prototype of ‘associative’? society, while 
the Gond, the Plains Bhuiyan, the Bathudi, the Saunti etc. already 
constitute the partly ‘assimilated’? society in Orissa. 


However, Orans acknowledges that ‘if the political rank path had 
not suddenly reopened in the 1930’s, it seems likely that the Santal 
would have become as Hinduized as their neighbours, the Bhumij,’’ 
(ibid: 90). Orans notes further, ‘‘Rank improvement by passing into 
the Hindu fold still constituted an alluring prospect. Furthermore, Hindu 
values and attitudes had been so deeply internalized that even had they 
lost their rank value the conflict with solidarity would have 
persisted....... Since the elite are themselves the greatest emulators and 
those who have most internalized Hindu values, and at the same time 
those who have the greatest stake in political success, it is among them 
that the emulation-solidarity conflict is most intense’?’. (ibid: 104). 


€ 


Creation of a new ‘‘great tradition’? came in handy for propping 
up the struggle for Santal solidarity and identity. ‘‘In place of an 
essential inexplicit religious ideology expressed in ritual, there is the 
development of an explicit religious ideology with an emphasis on 
morality. There is also the elaboration of literary forms wholly unlike 
the unpretentious traditional ones’’. This was much beyond the 
codification of extant Santal traditions (cf. ibid). 
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‘‘Paradoxically, while these developments involve rejections of 
numerous Hindu practices, they introduce fundamental beliefs and 
values of Hinduism which previously had made hardly any progress 
among the Santal. Thus, while distinctive traits are re-emphasized, the 
configurations and orientation of Santal culture become somewhat more 
like those of the Hindus. However, innovative patterns are also arising, 
particularly through the fusing of traditional and Hindu patterns’”?. 
(Orans 1965: 105-106). Orans points to the political objectives and 
pursuit of rank along that route to be the source of the emergence of a 
Santali ‘ ‘great tradition’’. Santal Dhorom (Santal religion) was equated 
with sarna dhorom or the Sacred Grove religion and this cultural 
movement was both a ‘ ‘resurgence of tribal tradition’? as also ‘ ‘raising 
it to a higher level’® as their elite conceptualized, emphasizing work, 
thrift, study, rank attainment and ‘‘a concomitant discouragement of 
pleasure’’ (cf. Orans 1965: 106-108). Sarna Dharam Semlet, Sacred 
Grove Religious Organization, is a cultural movement, ‘‘an off-shoot 
of the Jharkhand Party’’, which campaign for census registration of 
the Santal adhering to sarna dhorom. Raghunath (Santali spelling: 
Ragnath) Murmu, the inventor of O! chiki script and a writer of new 
sacred literature with this cultural and religious resurgence in view, 
explains how ‘‘envy’’ is the greatest disruptive force in Santali society, 
giving rise to witchcraft. ‘‘However, they (the witches) can cause 
sickness only in a person who has committed some sin. The solution 
to the problem of illness which is caused in part by witchcraft and in 
part by one’s own sin is to live a virtuous life and to adhere scrupulously 
to the traditional religious practices®?. (ibid: 112-113). Guru Ragnath 
Murmu tries to derive even the Sanskrit word ‘‘dharma’’ 
from Santali etymology (viz. doho-to protect, hor-a way, and om-to 
capture; hence, ‘‘where there is a way of salvation’’). ‘‘Thus the Guru 
makes dhormo a deity often worshipped along with traditional ones, a 
Santal one after all...... Indeed he argues that ‘‘many believe Valmiki 
Risi himself to have been a Santal’’ (cf. Orans 1965: 114). He 
reinterprets the place of handia or rice-beer in Santal society, by making 
its drinking a part of the Santal ritual occasions without any over- 
indulgence. 


or dhorom 
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Through this cultural movement to buttress solidarity by following 
a political rank path, the basic ‘‘pleasure’’ orientation of the Santal 
was decried, but simultaneously contra-acculturation set in, by inducing 
those who had left beef-eating etc. to follow the distinctive markers of 
the Santal identity. So, we now find burials more common, even though 
cremation was the hoary custom, as every family was to contribute 
fuelwood for the funeral pyre. Maranburu, the Supreme God, is to be 
prayed to, as in the great religions, not for petty gains or favours, but 
for general blessings by recounting His glory, His mercifulness, His 
omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence etc. (cf. S.Mahapatra 
1986: 128-29). 


Gautam finds a trend towards what he calls Santalization, ‘‘in 
which the cultural phenomenon works as a mechanism of self- 
restraint..... Revivalism is based on local ethnic traditions and the ideals 
or idioms of a golden age..... this provides internal unity by conforming 
to or creating the Santal standard behaviour. Santalization attacks the 
hierarchy of the caste ideology and eliminates the diacritical differences 
in the internal structure between the clans and the ethnic groups’’. 
(Gautam, 1977: 373). Moreover, ‘‘they have adapted borrowed traits 
to their own liking and their ethical cultural requirements by creating 
a new interpretation which fits the Santal thinking. Along with their 
own cultural traditions and institutions, listed above, they have 
Santalized non-Santal elements. Instead of having to call the Hindu 
priest and barber, they now have their own. The naeke is considered 
the pandit (Brahman), and the role of Napit (barber) is taken by the 
godet (secular-sacred messenger). (ibid: 377). ‘‘Neighbouring religions 
such as Christianity and Hinduism have afforded the Santals greater 
choice in the selection of norms, which they adopt according to their 


needs and the needs of their ecological and geographical surroundings’’. 
(ibid: 378). 


Sinha’s (1959) observation, viz. ‘‘In supernaturalism..... we cannot 
identify elements of transition from ‘ethically neutral supernaturalism’ 
to ‘ethical supernaturalism’, ’* may not hold good, now that we have 
Martin Orans’ study on Santal’s search for a Great Tradition (1965). 
The Christian Kond, and Hinduized Sudha Sabara present the same 
scenario. 
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Thus, the emergence of a new religion and world view centring 
on Santal solidarity and identity may be viewed as a great cultural 
achievement of the Santal. In as much as the sarna dhorom is sought 
to be propagated among several cognate tribes of Bihar, Orissa and 
West Bengal, it provides a cultural base for the Jharkhand political 
movement and the fragile moral order of inter-tribal solidarity as against 
the diku outsiders. As more and more tribal adherents of this sarna 
dhorom are getting their religious affiliation recorded at the time of 
census, this movement has come to be a more substantive phenomenon 
in the field of changing religion and world view, than perhaps the 
declaration of ‘‘non religion’’ by modern Europeans and Americans. 


In the schemata of tribal transformation, already presented above, 
on the basis of the orientation of the tribe towards the dominant society, 
the Santal and the Christianized Kond and Saora appear to be heading 
towards the cultural and socio-political status of adivasi as Minority 
or Ethnic Minority (cf. Mahapatra, 1974), insofar as parallel religious 
development and emergence of a Pan-Indian world-view herald 
participation in the national arena. 
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IMPACT OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES ON A 
PRIMITIVE TRIBAL GROUP OF ORISSA 


A.C.Sahoo 


The Kandhas top the list in respect of numerical strength among 
all the 62 varieties of tribal communities in Orissa. The Dongria 
Kandhas are a major section of the great Kandha tribe. They inhabit 
the Niyamagiri hill ranges and their areas of habitation come under 
Bissamcuttack and Muniguda C.D. blocks of Gunupur sub-division, 
Kalyansinghpur block of Rayagada sub-division in Rayagada district 
and Bishwanathpur area of Lanjigarh block in Kalahandi district. Not 
only their habitat but also the cultural characteristic features are clearly 
distinguished from the other Kandha sections and other tribes. 


Since the Dongria Kandhas are one of the 13 identified Primitive 
Tribal Groups of Orissa, a special study was undertaken during 1975- 
76 and an Action Plan was submitted to Government of India for the 
Dongria Kandhas of Bissamcuttack and Muniguda Community 
Development Block to establish one micro-project for all-round 
development of the above mentioned people and their area. In the year 
1976-77 the Action Plan which was submitted to Government of India 
which was approved and the Dongeria Kandha Development Agency, 
(Kurli) started functioning with its headquarters at Muniguda. 
Subsequently, the headquarters was shifted to Chatikona in order to 
concentrate developmental activities in and around Kurli area. Keeping 
in view the culture of the people, past development experience, level 
of knowledge and skill of the people and their felt needs, the Dongria 
Kandha Development Agency, (Kurli) Chatikona brought into action 
various development activities relating to agriculture, horticulture, soil 
conservation, irrigation, animal husbandry, cooperation, education, 
communication, training for skill development, awareness campaign, 
publicity, connection of electricity, cottage industry and many others. 


The impact of various development programmes of the Dongria 
Kandha Development Agency (Kurli), Chatikona is discussed in the 
proceeding pages. 
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The progress made in agricultural programme has considerable 
impact. A few sections only have received the benefits even if all out 
efforts are made through demonstration in various aspects of 
cultivation, especially the field of high yielding variety crops like small 
millet, paddy, pulses, oil seed etc. The main constraints are the 
prohibiting cost and the meagre returns. Many people could not reap 
the benefits of agricultural reforms. Only a very few well-to-do 
beneficiaries possessing plain lands reaped the benefits. 


Generally speaking, the awareness of the tribals in the field of 
inputs such as high yielding variety seeds, improved fertilisers and 
pesticides increased when they got better results in turmeric and ginger. 
They admitted the benefits of the high yielding variety of seeds, use of 
fertilisers and rotational crops. Unfortunately, sometimes wrong 
qualities of seeds were supplied which failed to yield better crops. The 
beneficiaries entertained many suspicions in their mind about the 
efficacy of the new schemes. However, in the long run with the 
experience of several successful experiments they were convinced about 
the utility of the new schemes. The input assistance provided to them 
helped in getting their better results. Those varieties of seeds not 
suitable to their agro-climatic condition were done away with. Credit 
goes to the efforts of the devoted workers and sincere staff employed 
by the agency. 


Under assistance schemes, plough and bullocks were supplied to 
them to ensure a steady flow of income from agriculture and to provide 
some sort of permanent employment to.the Dongria Kandhas. Insurance 
was also done to the animals supplied somehow or other but the 
objective of the assistance schemes could not be achieved as some of 
the bulls supplied, died in epidemics and some of them were killed by 
the wild animals and quite a number of them could not adjust to the 
new climate and became weak. They were mischievously advised by 
some people to sell away the supplied cattle at a low cost. That is how 
the scheme of supplying plough and bullocks resulted in failure. It is 
gratifying to note that some of the implements supplied to them such 
as spade, crowbar, iron plough, sickles etc. were of great use to the 
Dongria Kandhas. Once they understood the value and utility of these 
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tools the tribals started buying them from nearby markets. Those tribals 
owning some wet lands were immediately benefited by programmes 
like inputs assistance, supply of better type of implements, 
demonstration of crops etc. But, those who still depend upon shifting 
cultivation, because they were landless, were not at all benefited by 
the multiple agricultural schemes. It is felt that constant monitoring of 
these schemes, motivating the tribals to adopt these new methods of 
cultivation might yield rich dividends in the long run. 


Another successful core development programme that was 
introduced to improve the tribal population, is horticulture. This 
programme has met with tremendous success because of suitable 
agroclimatic conditions, structure of land, interest and attitude of the 
Dongria Kandhas and their traditional skills. The lives of many tribals 
from the point of view of standard of living and economic upliftment 
has been greatly improved by this programmes. As a matter of fact, 
this programme compensated for failure of various other schemes. 
Horticulture was directly or indirectly linked with better health and 
happiness of the Dongria Kandhas. The economic development, 
education, eradication of feuds and faction were some of the important 
changes brought about by the horticulture schemes. Factors linked 
control of shifting cultivation, increase in the literacy rate and decrease 
in mortality rate, promotion of socio-economic welfare and 
establishment of unity and integrity were also associated with this core 
programme of the agency namely horticulture. 


Many irrigation programmes were taken up in which importance 
was given to harvesting structures, cross bunds, contour irrigation 
channel and small reservoirs. This scheme also met with considerable 
success. Inspired by the knowledge of the schemes, the tribals applied 
the technology in their own fields and plantations resulting in better 
production. They are trying their best to make use of this resource 
depending upon the availability of water source and land. 


The experience in implementing the animal husbandry programmes 
show occasional success followed by large number of failures. The 
primary aim of the scheme is to provide opportunity for the poor tribals 
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to get an additional income. Somehow, there was no active participation 
and involvement in these programmes. The birds and goats that were 
supplied to them for the purpose of economic upliftment were used for 
ceremonial purposes. They sacrificed them to the Gods and ate the 
meat in the ceremonial dinners. The goats were allowed freely to move 
into the forests and many of them were killed by the wild animals. 
Some of the schemes went against their traditional pastoral habits 
resulting in the failure of the scheme. Thus, many animal husbandry 
schemes fell flat. 


Incurring debts is an accepted way of life with the Dongria 
Kandhas. A state comes when they are not able to repay the debts and 
their mortgaged plantation, orchards and other valuable fruit bearing 
trees are ultimately confiscated by the exploiters. All the special 
protective legislations enacted had no impact either on the tribal or on 
the exploiters. Most of the debt practices were without any authentic 
evidence. In this connection, it can be said that starting of Niyamagiri 
Fruit Growers' Co-operative Society (NFGCS) is a landmark which 
brought about a revolutionary change in the lives of tribals. It gave a 
new direction to the economic interaction between the Dongria Kandha 
and local Scheduled Castes people living very close to their settlement 
and linked with their socio-economic structure. Before the 
establishment of this society the Tribal Development Cooperative 
Corporation were merely engaged in procurement of agricultural and 
minor forest products. With the establishment of the above NFGOS, 
the entire scenario changed because it efficiently served as a procuring 
agency of the Tribal Development Co-operative Corporation. The 
NFGCS is invariably manned by the Dongria Kandhas who manage 
the society directly. It became an effective agency for the improvement 
of Dongria Kandhas. The process of expansion continued from year to 
year and accordingly new activities were taken up by the society aiming 
at the socio-economic upliftment of the tribals. A direct link was 
established between DKDA and the NFGCS. Some working capital 
was received by the Society from the agency. Finance was also provided 
by the then Harijan and Tribal Welfare Department to activate the 
ongoing schemes for raising production and improvement of marketing 
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system. Now-a-days, almost all of their products are being successfully 
marketed through NFGCS. Thus the improved economic life of the 
Dongria Kandhas was direct outcome of the involvement of the NFGCS. 
Many of the agricultural products like cereals, pulses, oil seeds, ginger, 
turmeric, planting materials, fruits, vegetables, yams etc. are exported 
to the different markets in the country. 


Besides the successful marketing strategy offered by the NFGCS, 
the society has also diversified its activities in the areas of social 
development. Soon the society became the be-all and end-all for the 
Dongria Kandhas. Their entire socio-economic status underwent a sea 
change on account of the effective functioning of the society. 


After the success story in the field of horticulture, special mention 
may be made of the substantial achievement in the field of education. 
During the agency period literacy percentage in the tribal area was 
very negligible. It was mere 1.2%. The educational institutions opened 
then were almost defunct. Most of the teachers appointed in the schools 
did not turn up for their duties. Subsequently, by the introduction of 
non-formal education system, learning centres and adult literacy centres 
were activated. In a very short span of time maximum possible success 
was achieved . Thanks to the efforts of the teachers-cum-multipurpose 
workers who work for the purpose, an all-round development of the 
tribal areas could become possible. Many of the students doing well 
in the Non-formal education centres were encouraged to take formal 
education in the nearby education institutions. Gradually the strength 
of the non-formal education centres increased on account of the familiar 
courses of studies and the active interest shown by the multipurpose 
workers of all the centres. 

The parents in the agency area became conscious about the benefits 
of education to the children. Educational institutions are effectively 


run through out the agency area. The literacy percentage prevailing in 
the year 1978 and that in the year 2000, show a remarkable boost within 


the period. 


Provision of drinking water to the tribals was indeed a very useful 
scheme. Tube-well facilities could not be proviaed to the remote 
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villages because of communication problems. Most of the villages 
depend upon the stream water. The villagers were motivated by the 
multipurpose workers to use safe drinking water tapped from the 
underground resources by making small reservoirs. Thus, clean drinking 
water could be provided to the tribal villages. 


Though enough has been done in providing medical facilities 
through special programmes, much is still left to be done to motivate 
the tribals to get the treatment of Government and Mission hospitals. 
Over the years the Dongria Kandhas are availing various medical 
facilities available in the local hospitals. They have started ignoring 
the traditional sorcery. Black magic and herbal treatments are replaced 
by allopathic medicines given by the doctor of Public Health Centres. 
There is a considerable reduction in the number of death due to difficult 
delivery, fatal diseases and other ailments. The agency has done it 
utmost to look after the health of the Dongria Kandhas. 


The provisions of housing to the target groups was also felt 
important. Some villages were covered for integrated housing schemes 
under Indira Awas Yojana. Two roomed houses to accommodate non- 
formal education and adult literacy centres were constructed in as many 
as 33 villages with full participation and active assistance rendered by 
the respective villagers for the purpose. This type of construction has 
influenced the Dongria Kandhas for constructing the same type of 
houses for their residential purposes. People living in inaccessible areas 
also started construction of better houses of the same model for running 
the school as mentioned earlier. These houses provided enough 
ventilation and are quite neat and clean, thus, better for the health and 
hygienic point of view. 


Road communication which is very important for the economic 
progress of the villages, was not paid enough attention. It was not easy 
to lay roads because of natural barriers like perennial streams, hills 
and high mountains. It was possible to lay only very few roads to 
villages having larger population. The inadequacy of communication 
facility in their area has made them approach the authorities to give 
due importance to the problem. The tribals started preparing footpaths 
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from their villages to the nearby villages. Subsequently, there has been 
an increase in demand for more roads to be constructed in their areas 
by the concerned agencies. 


Equally unsuccessful was the bee-keeping programme as the 
Dongria Kandhas are fond of eating bees and could not wait to collect 
honey. So, the scheme in spite of persuasion did not take off. 


Another attractive scheme for income generation was the 
embroidery programme which, however, became very popular with the 
unmarried women of Dongria Kandhas, In view of the popular response 
for this programme, attempts were made to modernise the technology 
and to provide adequate incentives to the workers. As it is, some of 
the women folk have taken this programme quite willingly and doing 
a good job in the field. 


Other income generation programmes like blacksmith units, 
spinning and weaving traders somehow did not make much progress. 
However, the carpentry programme was to some extent successful. The 
lack of determination and motivation on the part of the authority and 
on the part of the beneficiary have resulted in a very poor response to 
the industries in general. 


In the lives of the average tribals the forest plays a very vital role. 
The Dongria Kandhas are basically forest dwellers. Without forest they 
feel like a fish out of water. Unfortunately, the forests are getting 
depleted on account of the indiscriminate exploitation by the owners 
of saw-mills. Besides, the shifting cultivation practised by the Dongria 
Kandhas is responsible for the damage to the forests. The entire hill 
slope instead of a boundary in rich and valuable forests, are reduced to 
barren slopes. When the tribals were properly educated about the 
importance of the forest and when they saw the benefits they reaped 
from various horticulture programmes, their outlook changed for the 
better. They did their utmost in reconverting the stopes in the hills to 
useful orchards of greenery. Even firewood from the forest was 
sparingly used in such a way that forests were not denuded. There was 
a sort of health competition among the Dongria Kandhas of different 
Muthas in growing trees rich in horticultural value within their limits 
and boundaries. 
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It is seen that the Dongria Kandhas are very hard drinkers. All 
efforts aimed at eradicating their drinking habits resulted in failure. 
Therefore, the authorities decided that due efforts should be made to 
contain their drinking habits, by stopping illegal distillation of liquor. 
However, the women folk of the Dongria Kandhas did an admiral job 
in the successful implementation of the various Government Schemes 
to stop illegal distillations. Although the practice of illegal distillation 
could not be completely stopped, it was controlled to a large extent, 
thanks to the active involvement of the excise staff in the field and to 
the agency staff as well. It may be reasonably hoped that the evils of 
drinking can be successfully combated. 


It may be an exaggeration to say that the exploitation of the 
Dongria Kandha society, politically and economically, has been totally 
stopped. Exploitation of the tribals continues in some forms or other 
despite various measures taken by the authority. However, it is 
gratifying to note that the Dongria Kandhas are gradually getting 
conscious of their rights and liberties which will resist the exploitation 
to a considerable extent. 


The impact of so many development schemes on the tribals in the 
long run is considerable. The effect of non-formal training on the tribals 
has been considerable and it has promoted their desire for learning. 
The agency has been instrumental in exposing them to many influences. 
Initially there was some sort of resistance from the tribals for new 
schemes. But once some of them are trained under experienced 
personnel, they were seen taking active interest in the schemes shedding 
all the initial inhibitions. Necessary expertise was provided to them in 
their respective villages and zonal headquarters as often as required. 
Many successful training camps were held in many enterprising fields 
like horticulture, agriculture, food processing, food preservation, house 
construction, health and hygienic matters, awareness development etc. 
The role of workshops, seminars, group discussions, exhibitions, 
cultural programmes, tours to different places etc. have certainly 
resulted in broadening their outlook. A documentary film by name "The 
Whispering Wing" was produced in which the Dongria Kandhas were 
fully involved. The publicity given at the block, sub-division and 
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district levels, encouraged their awareness. The combined effects of 
all these measures have been salutary on the psyche of the Dongria 
Kandhas. 


Special mention may be made regarding the sincerity and devotion 
to duties exhibited by the staff of the Dongria Kandha Development 
Agency. The hard work put in by them has resulted in bringing about 
a positive change in the lives of the Dongria Kandhas individually and 
collectively. The entire success of the schemes is due to the effective 
co-oridination, suitable planning, timely liaison and active interest 
shown by the field staff. The functioning of the micro-projects 
immensely has benefited their economic status. There was an all-round 
development in the community with significant changes in their 
outlook, culture, community values, health and happiness. 


Development is not confined to increasing level of income for the 
majority of the Dongria Kandhas only; rather, one should accept regular 
and overall progress with the human values. The changes are observed 
in various aspects of their life style and culture. It has direct impact on 
the social structure and economy of the Dongria Kandhas. Food 
gathering habits has changed to food production habits during the last 
decade. Instead of shifting cultivation they have extensive horticultural 
activities either to derive more income or to safeguard their land and 
soil. Once upon a time, they were exchanging ginger and turmeric for 
foodgrain but many of them, at present, are selling surplus food grains 
which they produce out of the wet land they have purchased in the 
plain area. They are interested to domesticate animals and birds for 
non-vegetarian food and sacrificial purposes rather than going out for 
hunting. They have already constructed pucca houses with G.C.I. sheets 
for rooting and abandoned thatched huts which are prone to fire and 
unavoidable dangers. They have already shown interest to sell their 
surplus produce in the Niyamgiri Fruit Growers Co-operative Society 
instead of leasing out the orchards and trees for years together to the 
local Dombs. Their gourd utensils have been replaced by aluminium 
and brass utensils. Instead of the traditional sticks and knives they use 
now guns made in the nearby non-tribal areas. There was a time when 
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the youths were attracted towards the girls in youth dormitory situated 
in other Mutha villages. But, now-a-days their attention has been 
diverted towards residential schools and other educational institutions. 
In many villages the village community labour forces have been 
replaced by labourers paid on daily wages. At present, hardly do they 
depend on edible seasonal availabilities in the forest. Now they preserve 
foodgrains for consumption for the whole year. It is difficult on the 
part of the Scheduled Caste people to cheat the Dongria Kandhas by 
giving hand loan or temporary loans for orchards and trees. Some of 
the target tribal populations have opened their saving accounts in the 
nearby banks and many of them have taken due advantage of L.I.C. 
Some of them are using tube-well water or water from the drinking 
well instead of using stream for the same purpose. The elected members 
are manoeuvring and the traditional leaders get suppressed. At present, 
more emphasis is given on development of individual wealth than the 
community property. Use of modern medicine, taking due advantage 
on nearby hospitals, acceptance of high-bred seeds, pesticides and 
fertilisers as well as demand for good variety of planting materials are 
some of the positive indicators that have led the Dongria Kandhas to 
achieve their desired goal in the long run. Use of pump sets and 
agricultural equipment are some of the recent achievements which 
deserve special mention. Now they demand for record of rights over 
the plantations and the lands, they have been cultivating since 
generations. The broad kinship ranges are day by day shrinking to 
narrow kinship ranges. There are a number of Dongria Kandhas who 
have accepted Desia Kandha girls as wives and there are a few instances 
when spouses from non-tribal communities have been accepted. By 
and By, they have been accepting Hindu religious traditions and 
ritualistic patterns. Use of new costumes and jewellery, singing of 
modern songs, use of radio and tape recorders are some of the new 
innovations in the life and culture of the Dongria Kandhas. The 
emerging trend of the women for constructive efforts and their 
empowerment, role of the educated youth and modern leaders, campaign 
against exploitation and corrupt officials are examples of their 
awareness towards change. Some of the Dongria Kandhas are working 
as contractors, traders and searching for better economic avenues. 
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Many of them are bold enough to raise their voice against the ills 
and evils which are considered detrimental for their society and people. 
The changing attitude and aspirations of the people, their mobilisation 
to demand social change, establishment of inter-Mutha council, 
movement for making a separate Dongria Kandha area for their 
developmental administration, and campaigns against the wrongful 
deeds are some of the striking positive aspects which may lead towards 
a better future of the Dongria Kandhas. These are not concerted efforts 
from among the Dongria Kandhas to keep the youths away from 
attending the dormitory, away from drinking habits and eating beef. 
There is competition among the parents to send their children for 
Ashram Schools and other educational institutions outside their areas. 
Aspiration for better living and acquiring of more property among the 
people are increasing day by day. The demand for better 
communication, electrification of their village, construction of stone 
walls around their orchards, interest for raising new orchards and more 
fruit bearing trees and fight against the corruption and exploitation are 
some of the admirable development measures which may lead to 
development and charge. It is needless to mention that the tribe is in 
transition and they are in search of a better developmental strategy for 
their future. But, in the long run it will be known whether it is a planned 
change or disaster. In course of economic development a lot of socio- 
cultural transformation is taking place which are undoubtedly 
detrimental for their community life, unity and integration. The bad 
effects of economic progress in personality development of the Dongria 
Kandhas and its impact on their future life cannot be ignored. However, 
development and change are universal phenomena and the Dongria 
Kandhas are no exception to it. 
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TRIBAL COMMUNITIES IN ORISSA 


N.K Behura 
K.K. Mohanty 


Linguistically the tribes of India are broadly classified into four 
categories, namely (1) Indo-Aryan Speakers, (2) Dravidian speakers, 
(3) Tibeto-Burmess speakers, and (4) Austric speakers. There are four 
hundred tribal languages, which means that most of the tribes have 
their own languages. However, in a majority of cases, these languages 
are unwritten ones. In Orissa the speakers of the Tibeto-Burmese 
language family are absent, and therefore Orissan tribes belong to other 
three language families. The Indo-Aryan language family in Orissa 
includes, Dhelki -Oriya, Matia, Haleba, Jharia, Saunti, Laria and Oriya 
(spoken by Bathudi and the acculturated sections of Bhuiyan, Juang, 
Kandha, Savara, Raj Gond etc.). The Austric language family includes 
eighteen tribal languages namely, Birija, Parenga, Kisan, Bhumji, Koda, 
Mahi li Bhumji, Mirdha-Kharia, Ollar Gadaba, Juang, Bondo, Didayee, 
Karmali, Kharia, Munda, Ho, Mundari and Savara. And within the 
Drvidian language family there are nine languages in Orissa, namely: 
Pengo, Gondi, Kisan, Konda, Koya, Paraji, Kui, Juvi and Kurukh or 
Oraon. 


There was a general misconception that tribal communities did 
not possess languages but dialects. But with the extensive study of 
tribal languages linguists have come to the conclusion that tribals, do 
possess languages. Tribal languages contain the same features which 
other languages possess, such as (i) duality of structure (phonemic and 
morphemic), (ii) productivity capability (creativity and novelty), (111) 
arbitrariness (no correlation between linguistic morphs and their 
meanings), (iv) interchangeability (vocal and auditory functions are 
simultaneous), (v) specialization (codes and code-switching capability, 
(vi) displacement (abstractness of speech), (vii) prevarication (ability 
to misrepresent reality) and (viii) cultural transmission (learning and 
inculcation). Besides, tribal languages have all the four subsystems, 
such as (i) phono-morphemic, (ii) syntactic, (iii) semantic and (iv) 
symbolic which other languages have. The major difference between 
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tribal and non-tribal languages is that the former are unwritten ones, 
and therefore have no literary traditions, but only oral traditions. When 
one examines the entire range of folklore of a tribe, he finds that the 
oral traditions of that tribe is no less rich. Some of the majority tribes 
have been trying to develop literary traditions of their own, for example, 
Santals of Orissa have developed a script, called Olchiki, for their 
language. Their cultural organization has been printing and publishing 
primary level textbooks, Santal songs, myths, riddles, proverbs, 
ancedotes and dramas in this script. And in tradition, the cultural 
organization has been printing news letters and calendars of Santal 
annual cycle festivals. 


The tribes of Orissa, though they belong to three linguistic 
divisions, have lots of socio-cultural similarities between them. These 
communities signify homogeneity of their cultures and together they 
characterise the notion to concept of tribalism. Tribal societies share 
certain common characteristics and by these they are distinguished from 
complex or advanced societies. In India tribal societies had apparently 
been outside the main historical current of the development of Indian 
civilization for centuries. Hence tribal societies manifest such cultural 
features as signify a primitive level in socio-cultural parameter. 


Habitat: A major portion of the tribal habitat is hilly and forested. 
Tribal villages are generally found in areas away from the alluvial plains 
close to rivers. Most villages are uniethnic in composition, and smaller 
in size. Villages are often not planned at all. 


Economy : Tribal economy is characterised as subsistence 
oriented. The subsistence economy is based mainly on collecting, 
hunting and fishing (e.g. the Birhor, Hill Kharia) or a combination of 
hunting and collecting with shifting cultivation (e.g. the Juang, Hill 
Bhuiyan, Lanjia Saora, Kandha etc.). Even the so-called plough using 
agricultural tribes do often, wherever scope is available, supplement 
their economy with hunting and collecting. Subsistence economy is 
characterised by simple technology, simple division of labour, small 
scale units of production and no investment of capital. The social unit 
of production, distribution and consumption is limited to the family 
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and lineage. Subsistence economy is imposed by circumstances which 
are beyond the control of human beings, poverty of the physical 
environment, ignorance of efficient technique of exploiting natural 
resources and lack of capital for investment. It also implies existence 
of barter and lack of trade. 


Considering the general features of their (i) eco-system, (11) 
traditional economy, (iii) supernatural beliefs and practices, and (iv) 
recent impact of modernization, the tribes of Orissa can be classified 
into six type, such as (1) Hunting, collecting and gathering type, (2) 
Cattle-herder type, (3) Simple artisan type, (4) Hill and shifting 
cultivation type, (5) Settled agriculture type and (6) Industrial urban 
type. 


Each type has a distinct style of life which could be best understood 
in the paradigm of nature, man and spirit complex, that is, on the basis 
of relationship with nature, fellow men and the supernatural. 


(1) Tribes of the first type, namely, Kharia, Mankidi, Mankirdia 
and Birhor, live in the forest of Mayurbhanja, Keonjhar and Sundargarh 
districts, exclusively depend on the forest resources for their livelihood 
by practising hunting, gathering and collecting. They live in tiny 
temporary huts made out of the materials found in the forest. Under 
constraints of their economic pursuit they live in isolated small bands 
or groups. With their primitive technology, limited skill and unflinching 
traditional and ritual practices, their entire style of life revolves round 
forest. Their world view is fully in consonance with the forest eco- 
system. The population of such tribes in Orissa, though small, yet their 
impact on the ever depleting forest resources is very significant. Socio- 
politically they have remained inarticulate and therefore have remained 
in a relatively more primitive stage, and neglected too. 


(2) The Koya, which belongs to the Dravidian linguistic group, is 
the lone pastoral and cattle-breeder tribal community in Orissa. This 
tribe which inhabits the Malkangir Sub-Division of the Koraput district 
has been facing crisis for lack of pasture. Rehabilitation of Bangla Desi 
refugees in Koya traditional habitat has created certain socio-economic 
problems for the latter. 
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(3) In Orissa Mahali and Kol-Lohara practise crafts like basketry 
and black-smithy respectively. The Lohara with their traditional skill 
and primitive tools manufacture iron and wooden tools for other 
neighbouring tribes and thereby eke out their existence. Similarly the 
Mahalis earn their living by making baskets for other communities. 
Both the tribes are now confronted with the problem of scarcity of raw 
materials. And further, they are not able to compete with others, 
especially in the tribal markets where goods of other communities come 
for sale, because of their primitive technology. 


(4) The tribes that practise hill and shifting cultivation are many. 
In northern Orissa the Juang and Bhuiyan and in southern Orissa the 
Kandha, Saora, Koya, Parenga, Didayi, Dharua and Bondo practise 
shifting cultivation. They supplement their economy by food-gathering 
and hunting as production in shifting cultivation is low. Shifting 
cultivation is essentially a regulated sequence of procedure designed 
to open up and bring under cultivation patches of forest lands, usually 
on hill slopes. 


In shifting cultivation the practitioners follow a pattern of cycle 
of activities which are as follows: (i) selection of a patch of hill slope 
or forests land and distribution or allotment of the same to intended 
practitioners, (ii) worshipping of concerned deities and making of 
sacrifices, (iii) cutting of trees, bushes, ferns etc. existing on the land 
before summer months, (iv) piling up of logs, ferns and shrubs etc. 
existing on the land, (v) burning of the withered logs, ferns and shrubs 
etc., to ashes on a suitable day, (vi) cleaning of the patch of land before 
the onset of monsoon and spreading of the ashes evenly on the land 
after a shower or two, (vii) hoeing and showing of seeds with regular 
commencement of monsoon rains, (viii) crude bunding and weeding 
activities which follow after sprouting of seeds, (ix) watching and 
protecting the crops (x) Harvesting and collecting crops, (ix) threshing 
and storing and storing of corns, grains etc. and (xii) merrymaking. In 
these operations all the members of the family are involved in some 
way or the other. Work is distributed among the family members 
according to the ability of individual members. However, the head of 
the family assumes all responsibilities in the practice and operation of 
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shifting cultivation. The adult males, between 18 and 50 years of age 
undertaking the strenuous work of cutting tree, ploughing and hoeing, 
and watching of the crops at night whereas cutting the bushes and 
shrubs, cleaning of seeds for sowing and weeding are.done by women. 


Shifting cultivation is not only an economic pursuit of some tribal 
communities, but it accounts for their total way of life. Their social 
structure, economy, political organization and religion are all 
accountable to the practice of shifting cultivation. 


However, shifting cultivation has certain demerits. Whenever 
shifting cultivation is carried out on a steep slope, it invariably invites 
land erosion and degradation. By deforestation soil loses its water 
retention capacity. The sub-soil gets washed away and the rocks and 
boulders are gradually exposed. Slowly and steadily the shifting 
cultivation process causes the streams down the hill to dry up. It also 
brings down heavy silts into the river basins, plains and valleys . The 
extensive deforestation affects rainfall. It affects the life of animals 
and forest resources, and it also leads to nomadic habits among the 
practitioners. 


In the past, land in the tribal areas had been surveyed and settled. 
Therefore, the tribals freely practised shifting cultivation in their 
respective habitats assuming that land, forest, water and other natural 
resources belonged to them. There were two traditional systems of land 
tenure prevalent among the tribes of Orissa. Among the tribes of 
northern Orissa land and other resources were communally owned, and 
thus the annual distribution of plots on the hill slopes for shifting 
cultivation were being done in a corporate manner. But among the tribes 
of southern Orissa all such lands and other natural resources were under 
the control of the village (tribal) head man, who on approach used to 
allot plots for use to individuals. And since the evolution of Indian 
Forest Policy in 1952 and completion of survey and settlement of land 
in tribal area the traditional tribal land tenure system has dwindled. 
The tribals, therefore, now have limited land and forest resources for 
the practice of shifting cultivation and for carrying on hunting, 
collecting and gathering activities. 
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The pernicious, yet unavoidable, practice of shifting cultivation 
continues unchecked, and all attempts made to wean away the tribals 
from shifting cultivation have so far failed. The colonisation scheme 
of the State Govt. has failed in spirit. 


In certain hilly areas terraces are constructed along the slopes. It 
is believed to be a step towards settled agriculture. Terrace cultivation 
is practised by the Saora, Kandha and Godaba. The terraces are built 
on the slopes of hill with water streams. In terrace cultivation the 
available hill slopes are fully used, and the available water of hill stream 
are tapped for cultivation throughout the year as the water follows from 
one terrace to another in down-ward motion. The terrace walls are 
rivetted and packed with stones and boulders, which cannot be washed 
out easily. In terraces paddy is mainly grown and the per acre yield is 
quite high. The quantity of terrace land under the possession of a family 
is not much. 


5) Several large tribes, such as, Santal, Munda, Ho, Bhumij, Oraon, 
Gond, Kandha, Mirdha, Savara etc. are settled agriculturists though 
they supplement their economy with hunting, gathering and collecting. 
Tribal agriculture in Orissa is characterised by unproductive and 
uneconomic holdings, land alienation indebtedness, lack of irrigation 
facilities in the undulating terrains, lack of easy or soft credit facilities 
as well as use of traditional skill and primitive implements. In general, 
they raise only one crop during the monsoon, and therefore have to 
supplement their economy by other types of subsidiary economic 
activities. 


Tribal communities practising settled agriculture also suffer from 
further problems, viz (i) want of record of right for land under 
occupation, (ii) land alienation, (iii) problems of indebtedness, (iv) 
lack of power for irrigation, (v) absence of adequate roads and transport, 
(vi) seasonal migration to other places for wage-earning and (vii lack 
of education and adequate scope for modernization. 


(6) A sizeable agglomeration of tribal population of Orissa has 
moved to mining, industrial and urban areas for earning a secured living 
through wage-labour. During the past three decades the process of 
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industrial urbanization in the tribal belt of Orissa has been accelerated 
through the operation of mines and establishment of industries. Mostly 
persons from advanced tribal communities, such as Santal, Munda, Ho, 
Oraon, Kisan, Gond etc. have taken to this economic pursuit in order 
to relieve pressure from their limited land and other resources. 


In some instances industrialization and mining operation led to 
uprooting of tribal villages, and the displaced became industrial 
nomads. They lost their traditional occupation, agricultural land, houses 
and other immovable assets. They became unemployed and faced unfair 
competition with others in the labour market. Their aspiration gradually 
escalated, although they invariably failed to achieve what they aspired 
for. Thus the net result was frustration. Occasionally their 
disappointment has been reflected in unrest and agitation. The 
Jharkhand movement also capitalises on these issues. 


While it is neither possible nor desirable to halt the process of 
industrialization the authorities must contemplate built-in safeguards 
for all those who are affected by it. 


In a discussion on tribal economy it is essential to dilate briefly 
on the concept of 'Primitivism’, because tribal communities in general 
are branded as primitive. The concept 'primitive' has been subjected to 
increasing criticism by anthropologists. The term is considered as a 
cliche and a derogatory one, it is contemptuous and obfuscating. The 
term represents an ortholinear viewpoint and a less advanced 
technological stage. Tribal societies, labelled as primitive, are almost 
in a state of equilibrium. Though the change is ubiquitous, its pace is 
slow in tribal societies because of geo-historical reasons. Branding 
tribal communities as 'primitive' is an egregious error, because the more 
we understand the tribal communities, the better we understand 
ourselves. The term ‘primitive’ denotes a particular configuration of 
certain phenomena, that is, (i) small scale homogeneous kin-based 
society with simple division of labour, (ii) social and political 
organization going hand in hand, (iii) relative isolation with a specific 
geographical location, (iv) egalitarian society, lack of significant 
competition and the normative order resting on cooperation , (v) 
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techno-economic level being low with the lack of formal education 
and capitalistic orientation, (vi) personalities endowed with an over- 
powering sense of realism and pragmatism, (vii) religious beliefs and 
performances directly contributing to a strong sense of personal 
security, and (viii) monolingualism contributing to socio-cultura! 
isolation. Therefore, what one notices here is that the largest significant 
reference group is the 'tribe' or a segment of it; the sub-tribe is, a single, 
endogamous ethnic group occupying a more or less contiguous terri 
tory. In some cases. e.g. Santal, Munda and Ho describe themselves as 
'Hor' meaning 'man', while others are 'Diku' or ‘aliens’. 


The tribes are segmented into exogamous (patrilineal in Orissa) 
totemic (excepting the Saoras) clans, frequently with territorial 
cohesion and strong corporate identity. Clans are segmented into 
lineages with known genealogical ties which function as effective 
corporate social units. 


The overall kinship system of the tribes may be labelled as 
‘tempered classificatory'. In terminology the emphasis lies on the 
unilineal principle, generation and age. Descent and inheritance are 
patrilineal and authority is patripotestal among all the tribal 
communities of Orissa. On the basis of kinship organization Orissan 
tribes can be divided into two categories. The kinship system of the 
tribes of the Dravidian language family is 'bifurcate merging' type, 
whereas the tribe of the other two language families is 'bifurcate 
collateral' type. 


As regards the acquisition of brides for marriage the most widely 
prevalent practice among the tribes of Orissa is through ‘capture' 
although other practices, such as elopement, purchase, service and 
negotiation are also there. With the passage of time negotiated type of 
marriage which is considered prestigious, is being preferred more and 
more. Payment of bride-price is an inseparable part of tirbal marriage, 
but this has changed to the system of dowry among the educated 
sections. In the past, tribal marriages used to be performed in the house 
of the groom, but in recent times well-to-do and educated tribal families 
have changed the marriage booth to the bride's parental home. After 
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marriage the bride goes to the house of her in-laws. Therefore, family 
among all the tribal communities of Orissa is patrilocal. Among some 
of the Dravidian tribal communities of Orissa the customs of 
'prescriptive' and ‘preferential ' marriages are there, that is, marriages 
with mother’s brother's daughter or father's brother's daughter. 
Excepting the Kandha this custom is in operation among other 
Dravidian tribes of Orissa. 


Among the tribes there is very little specialization of social roles, 
with the exception of role differentiation in terms of kinship and sex 
and some specialization in crafts, the only other role specializations 
are Head-man Priest, Shahman and the Haruspex. 


There is very little rigid stratification in society. The tendency 
towards stratification is gaining momentum among several settled 
agricultural tribes under the impact of modernisation. The tribes of 
Orissa are at different levels of socio-economic development. 


The religion of the Orissa tribes is an admixture of animism, 
animalism, nature workshop, fetishism, shamanism, anthropomorphism 
and ancestor worship. Religious beliefs and practices aim at insuring 
personal security and happiness as well as community well-being and 
group solidarity. There religious performances include life-crisis rites, 
cyclic community rites, ancestor and totemic rites and observance of 
taboos. Besides these, the tribals also resort to various types of occult 
practices. In order to tide over either a personal or a group crisis the 
tribals begin with occult practices, and if it does not yield any result 
the next recourse is supplication of the supernatural force. 


Crisis Rites 


Outstanding among crisis rites are those connected with the 
important and critical, but normally expected events in the life-cycle 
of the individual, the biological crises of life, namely, birth, sexual 
maturity, marriage and death. Rituals performed on these occasions 
have been called rites of passage, because they involve transition from 
one social status to another. This indeed implies separation, transition 
and integration. A person is separated from a social status and then 
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admitted or integrated into another status after e phase of transition. 
Crisis rites are markers of special events in the life of the individual, 
and are different from recurrent cyclic rituals pertaining to sowing and 
harvesting. Happenings such as birth, sexual maturity, marriage, illness 
or death are extremely important to an individual and to his kins and 
close relatives, and are generally of diminishing importance outside 
his kinship circle. 


Birth is an important bio-social event in every society. It causes 
fresh alignment in the structural relations. The persons, on whom the 
birth as a socio-biological event hinges, observe certain taboos and 
refrain from the performance of sacred activities for varying periods 
of time. 


Pubescent rite is an important event among all the tribal 
communities of Orissa. Sexual maturity of a girl, on the other hand, is 
a very significant personal and social event. Attainment of puberty by 
a girl immediately leads to her physical and social segregation. This 
abruptly snaps her girl-hood, and the menstrual flow is considered as a 
danger. For even seven days the girl is kept in strict seclusion and is 
subjected to strict observance of taboos. On expiry of the period of 
pollution the girl undergoes a purificatory ritual. Through the ritual 
the event is announced among the kins, neighbours and others. Sexual 
maturity brings about marked change in personal behaviours and social 
relations. 


Marriage is a remarkable event in the life of every individual. 
Marriage rite is an elaborate one which begins with the attempts for 
bride acquisition and ends up in her affiliation with her affinal kin 
group and sexual consumption. Although the rules of residence after 
marriage and customs of tracing descent are uniform among the tribes 
of Orissa, other factors, such as the mode of acquisition of a bride, 
payment of bride-price, and age at marriage very widely vary among 
them. Marriages are stable, but important is the degree of 
sacranentalization attached to marriage institution in all the tribal 
societies. It is vital for the social identity of children and continuation 
of lineages, clans and other functioning social groups. 
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Classic features of rites of crisis are often most clearly evident in 
obsequies. The bereaved refrain from many normal acts, perform 
various rites of mourning for the prescribed period which varies from 
tribe to tribe and finally the funeral or mortuary rite is performed, which 
marks the end of the final formal mourning and after this the kins of 
the deceased are brought back to normal social relationship. 


The degree of elaboration of the funeral rite depends upon the 
social position of the deceased. The socio-cultural dimension of the 
mortuary rite is directly related to the age and social position of the 
deceased. 


The annual cycle of rituals of the tribes is in tune with the cycle 
of economic activities and surround socio-economic interests and well- 
being of the tribal communities. A ritual is a prescribed order for 
performing a concatenation of rites, and a rite is a traditional 
performance to which conventional symbolic meaning is attached by 
those who believe in it. The rituals are commonly but not always 
ceremonial in nature. A ritual brings the human being into relationship 
with god, ancestral spirits and other supernatural entities. Rituals 
indeed make overt religion and re-enact the interrelationship between 
cosmographical and social worlds. 


Fixed and recurrent group rites which have nearly equal 
significance for all or most members of the social group in which they 
are performed range from familial ceremonies to those which apply to 
whole societies. The time of observance of these rites is correlated 
with the rhythmic cyclical changes in nature. Indeed many of these 
rites follow the annual cycle of seasons vis-a-vis the position of the 
sun and moon in the zodiac during a calendar year. Among the tribes 
of Orissa, excepting those that are Hinduised (e.g. Raj Gonds, Raj Kuli 
Bhuiyans, besides Kandha, Bathudi, Bhumij, Mirdha and Oriya Juangs) 
observance of daily, weekly and monthly rite is almost nil. Most of 
the rituals of the tribes are seasonal and annual. 


As most of the tribes of Orissa, practise agriculture in some form 
or the other, and as rest others have a vital stake in agriculture, sowing 
planting, first fruit eating and harvest rites are common amongst them. 
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Their common cyclic rites revolve round the pragmatic problems of 
ensuring a stable economic condition, recuperation of the declining 
fertility of soil, protection of crop from damage, human and live-stock 
welfare, safety against predatory animals and venomous reptiles and 
insure a good yield of annual and perennial crops. 


The annual cycle of rituals commence right form the initiation of 
agricultural operation for instance, among the Juang, Bhuiyan, Kandha, 
Saora, Godaba, Jharia, Didayee, Koya and Bonda who practise shifting 
cultivation, the annual cycle begins with the first clearing of hill slopes 
during the Hindu month of Chaitra (March-April) and among others it 
starts with the first fruit eating ceremony of mango in the month of 
Baisakh (April-May). All the rituals centering agricultural operation 
first fruit eating, human, live-stock and crop welfare are observed by 
the members of a village on a common date which is fixed by the village 
head-man in consultation with the village priest. 


Thus the ideological system of all the tribes surrounds 
supernaturalism. The pantheon in most cases consists of the Sun God, 
the Mother Earth and a lower hierarchy of Gods. Besides there are 
village tutelaries, nature spirits, presiding deities and ancestor-spirits, 
who are also propitiated and offered sacrifices. God and spirit are 
classified into benevolent and malevolent categories. A peculiarity of 
the tribal mode of worship is the offering of blood of an animal or a 
bird, because such propitiations and observance of rites are explicitly 
directed towards happiness and security in this world, abundance of 
crops, live-stock, plants and progenies. Sickness is not natural to a 
tribal, it is considered as an out-come of the machination of some evil 
spirits or indignation of ancestor spirits or gods. Sometimes, sickness 
is also considered as the consequence of certain lapses on the part of 
an individual or group. Therefore, riddance must be sought through 
propitiation and observance of rituals. 


Society is an ordered arrangement of human beings. It provides 
solutions to all human problems. It is a complex net-work of 
institutionalized inter-human relationship, and not simply an aggregate 
of individuals. But the maintenance of social system depends upon the 
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political forces of the society to secure discipline. There would be no 
coherent social life unless the social relationship, which binds people 
together are institutionalized and predictable. The alternative to order 
is chaos. To maintain an orderly system of social relations, people have 
to be subjected to some degree of compulsion, they cannot at all times 
do, exactly as they like. Because often self-interest may incite behaviour 
incompatible with the common good, and therefore every society has 
some rules for constraining people's behaviour. This is called political 
organization of a society. 


Law and order, peace and security, the basic purpose for which 
man lives in society, are secured through the political organization of 
a society. All the tribal societies of Orissa had their well organized 
political organisation in the past, through which they used to regulate 
their social life. But after independence with the introduction of the 
Panchayati Raj, the system of traditional political organization among 
the tribes has become weak but yet it continues with certain diminutions 
and serves their social interests. 


The traditional political organization of any tribe has three 
components namely (i) norms, customary laws and social sanctions, 
(ii) functionaries and (iii) territoriality. Norms, customary laws and 
social sanctions are culture specific, and hence their similarity among 
the tribes of Orissa can be obtained at a level of abstraction. 
Functionaries and territorial organisation also show considerable 
amount of uniformity among the tribes of Orissa. 


Norms governing proper conduct, customary law relating to social 
economic, religious and political organisations, and social sanctions 
relating to regulation of sex, community natural resources and social 
solidarity do not show much difference from one tribe to another in 
Orissa. However, the traditional political organization of the Orissan 
tribes, in spite of the broad similarity, can be divided into three sub- 
types namely (i) northern (ii) southern and (iii) north-western. Each 
of these is conterminous with the local revenue administrative unit of 
the area. The northern type is known as ‘'Pirha’, the southern type as 
'Mutha' and the north-western type as 'Pargana'. 
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Tribes in Orissa mainly inhabit the Eastern-Ghat hill range which 
runs in the north south direction. Most of the areas in which various 
tribal communities traditionally lived were parts of different feudatory 
states of Orissa. And the traditional political organisation of the tribes 
was influenced by the revenue administrative organisation of the 
concerned State. For instance, the political organisation of the Santal, 
Munda, Ho, Bhumij, Bathudi etc. who lived in the State of Mayurbhanj, 
was influenced by the revenue territorial organization of that State. 
Thus among these tribes the hierarchical order of the political 
organisation, from bottom to top, runs as (i) family, (ii) lineage, (iii) 
village, (iv) pargana, and (v) the king, symbolising the state. This is 
the hierarchical order of the traditional political organisation of other 
tribes of Orissa too, but among other north Orissan tribes such as 
Bhuyan, and Juang, and among the south Orissan tribes, such as the 
Kandha, Saora, Godaba, Koya, Didayi, Jhadia etc. the inter-village 
political organization is called Pirha and Mutha respectively. But in 
reality situation the lineage and the village are effective political 
machineries among all the tribal communities, and indeed these are 
the guardians and custodians of tribal customs, norm and customary 
laws. The inter-village political organisation, that is the Pragana or 
Pirha or Mutha as the case may be, used to be periodically called into 
action or as and when it became absolutely necessary. The jurisdiction, 
powers and functions of each level of the political organisation from 
the family to the king was specific and represented a stage in the socio- 
cultural life of the concerned tribe. The traditional poetical organisation 
upto the village level is still in existence and is functional. After the 
introduction of the Statutory Panchayati Raj system the traditional tribal 
political organisations are gradually becoming feeble, yet they are 
considered as important socio-cultural institutions to regulate the soico- 
cultural life. 


. The roles of all the functionaries are important, but those of the 
lineage-heads and the village headmen are very crucial in the 
maintenance of social order. The role of village priest in the 
implementation of social control is supportive only. The traditional 
leadership among the tribes was corporate in nature. The joint authority 
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system is sill there. This means that the traditional leadership pattern 
continues to exist along side the modern democratic leadership pattern. 
The traditional village level tribal panchayat is the corporate body of 
village elders, the Priest and the Head-man. A messenger is nominated 
by the head-man from among the villagers to assist him in the discharge 
of his duties. Only men constitute the Panchayat as all the tribal 
societies of Orissa are patrilineal and patriarchal. 


The position of priest, village headman and the inter-village head- 
man are hereditary. The village headman is invariably from original 
settlers’ clan of the village, which is obviously dominant. Punishments 
or corrective measures are proportional to the gravity of the breach of 
set norms or crime, and the punishments range from simple oral 
admonition to other measures, such as corporal punishments, imposition 
of fines, payment of compensation, observance of prophylactic rites 
and excommunication from the community. Truth of ‘an incident is 
determined by oath, ordeals and occult mechanism. 


Among all the tribes conformity to customs and norms and social 
integration continue to be achieved through their traditional political 
organisations. The tributary institutions of social control, such as 
family, kinship and public opinion continue to fulfill central social 
control functions. The relevance of tribal political organization in the 
context of economic development and social change continues to be 
there undiminished. Modern elites in tribal societies elicit scant respect 
and have very little followings. And as the traditional leaders continue 
to wield influence over their fellow tribesmen, it is worth-while to 
take them into confidence in the context of economic development 
and social change. 
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THE JARAWAS OF THE ANDAMAN ISLAND AND 
THEIR CHANGING CULTURE 


M.R. Ranganatha 


Leaving the north Sentinelese, the Jarawas are perhaps the most 
primitive tribes in the whole world. They belong to the Negreto Stock 
and live stark naked on the western region and the coastal belt of the 
south and middle Andaman Islands. Awaradi in his 'Master Plan' 
(prepared for the welfare of the primitive tribes) writes that "The word 
Jarawa in common parlance in Andaman Islands has become a synonym 
of hostility and nudity at the momént ........ Hostility is a kind of enmity 
relation between two or more persons or groups. But in the case of the 
Jarawas, it is a continuous state of WarfarT€.......svevee ", As such there are 
frequent clashes between the Jarawas who are in the reserve forest area 
and the Indian settlers around them. 


Origin of this hostility goes back to the British period (perhaps 
even before) when the British attempted to take over the Andaman 
Island and succeeded. How the Jarawas and the Great Andamanese 
resisted the British invasion and how in the process the Great 
Andamanese people were killed in thousands and were completely 
destroyed while the Jarawas were largely reduced in numbers and to 
save themselves retreated into thick Jungles is a long story into which 
I may not go here. But tHe point to be made here is that the Britishers 
fought the Jarawas with the Indians as their soldiers. The Indians still 
remain. That the Britishers have gone away does not make any 
difference to the Jarawas. 


In fact their troubles and miseries have increased as more and more 
mainland Indians have been settled in the Andaman islands.. These 
settlers are robbing the Jarawas of their food by illegally poaching in 
the forest and killing many pigs at a time. As the settlers use guns they 
kill more pigs than the Jarawas and as such the pigs have dwindled in 
number. Besides, the settlers also ransack and loot the Jarawa huts 
searching for amber etc. Thus the hostility of the Jarawas towards the 
non-Jarawas around them has increased. Rather, I should use the word 
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'had' because now the situation has changed, all because of a Jarawa 
boy named 'Enmen' who had fallen from a tree and broken his leg. As 
he could not stand or walk, he was perhaps abandoned by his people. 
Some nearby villager noticed him, by chance, and he was brought to 
the Port Blair hospital. 


We, myself and my colleague Dr. Raja Singh, were put in-charge 
of him in the hospital as we could understand some Onge language 
which he could also understand. For the first 2 or 3 months it was 
difficult. But subsequently we became friends and thus we could collect 
data on the Jarawa language. We learnt to communicate with him and 
the other Jarawas. 


After about 7 months he became allright. He could walk. Then we 
took him to his people. It was a memorable occasion for all of us. 


It was because of this boy who might have given a good picture 
of ourselves, that the things changed. 


All of a sudden, about 6 or 8 months back, a big batch of 30 to 40 
Jarawas in a group visited the settlers area without any bows and arrows 
and gesturing that they want food. This was a fantastic incident for the 
people of Kadamtalla, i.e. the area of the settlers. This was repeated 
two or three times. The Government was perturbed. The Jarawas as 
hostiles were better off. But friendly and begging Jarawas would 
quickly be destroyed. The Administration contacted the CIIL and my 
friend Dr. Raja Singh convinced the Jarawas that they should not visit 
the civilian settlements and receive food from them. He also cautioned 
them that they might get diseases, which may kill them. Perhaps they 
got terrified and since then they are not seen again. We have to wait 
and see whether they will again become hostile. 


This is thus the observable change. Firstly they could fearlessly 
abandon their weapons and approach the settlers. Secondly they were 
willing to take food from the settlers around. 


What next is the problem that the Administration may perhaps 
face ! 
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